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CIRCULATION 170,000. 


G@ Wirt this Number of HarPer’s 
WEEKLY is sent out a gratuitous EIGHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing further 
installments of 

“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 
begun in the WeEk.y for October 19, 
and 

“ MIDDLEMARCH.” 
Mr. Rosinson’s story grows in interest 
as it proceeds, while “ MIDDLEMARCH” 


is conceded to be the most powerful | 


and fascinating novel ever written by 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


@@ In this Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY is begun a new serial story 


by Miss Brappon, under the title of 
“STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS.” 
Few living writers of fiction enjoy great- 
er popularity than the author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “The Lovels of Ar- 
den,” “ To the Bitter End,” etc. ; and 
the announcement of a new novel from 
her pen will be received with interest 
and expectation. 


@@ In a few days Harrer’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 





| THomas J. CREAMER for Congress ; 


i ery great interest in the country, and dis- 


turb all the settlements of the war, which 


explains the overwhelming result. If the 
conversion had been believed, the issue 


would have been the same. For what was 
there in the general character of a party 
which had been educated as the Democrats 
were which should make it the safer guard- 
ian of the Republican principles and poli- 
cy than the Republican party itself? The 
conqueror in Egypt is said to have declared, 
as he burned the Alexandrian Library, that 
if the buoks were in harmony with the Ko- 
ran they were useless, and if they were op- 
posed to it they were pernicious. So, if the 
Democrats had become Republicans, they 
could have proved it by refusing to oppose 
the Repubiican organization. If they had 
not become Republicans, they ought to be 
beaten. To maintain their own name and 
organization, and to pretend that they sup- 
ported Mr. GREELEY because he was a better 
Republican than General GRANT, was merely 
to invite the contempt which they received. 

The value of Liberal Republican profes- 
sions was shown by the passionate ardor 
with which the “Liberals” supported a 
pure Democratic ticket in North Carolina, 
and their frenzied delight over the victory 
of the Ku-Kiux in Georgia. Moreover, while 
they professed to leave the Republican party 
because it was controlled by improper men, 
they supported in the city of New York Mr. 
Mike Norton for the Assembly and Mr. 
and in 
Richmond County these precious reformers 
supported for the Assembly a person noto- 
riously unfit for the position, against one of 
the honestest men in the county, who was, 
happily, elected. Indeed, the county of 
Richmond was for the first time since the 
Republican party was organized carried for 
that party, because of the profound con- 


| tempt for a coalition so flagrantly venal as 


that of the Democratic Ring and the “ Liber- 
als.” And this county in New York is a fair 
illustration of counties all over the country. 


| The coalition was feared as a threat and de- 


which the proprietors have secured by | 


direct treaty with the author. 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 


————— 
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G& A New story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will shortly be 
begun in HARPER’s WEEKLY. It is 
called 
“BREAD, CHEESE, AND KISSES,” 
and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated. 


SS ———— 


THE BLIND WHO WILL NOT SEE. 


HE significance of the late election is as | 


plain as that of any political event that 
ever occurred, Only the dullness that mis- 
conceived the whole campaign could mis- 
take it. Certainly, however, it is not sur- 
prising that those who could not see that 
the “reform” movement was merely the de- 
spairing effert at a Democratic restoration 
should see nothing but the power of “ mon- 
ey” in the result. It was the constant cry 
of the opposition that the re-election of the 
President was to be bought; and even Mr. 
GREELEY himself spoke of the “ Federal mon- 
ey” as the chief impediment to his success. 
Such assertions were an insult to the Amer- 
ican people, and the result of the election 
not only disproves them utterly, but inspires 


The story | 





every sincere believer in popular govern- | 


ment with new faith and hope. 

The election is the vindication of the sa- 
gacity and the tenacity of the peopie. It is 
a victory of the popular instinct. There is 
a wise saw attributed to TALLEYRAND, that 
every body knows more than any body. It 
is often difficult to believe it. In a political 


} majority. 


meeting, for instance, the individuals often | 


seem so unintelligent that it is not easy to 
understand how the aggregate of ignorance 
should be wisdom. At the polls, often, the 
crowd of half-drunken freemen with votes 
for sale suggests that an intelligent dicta 
tor would govern more wisely. And yet the 
government is, upon the whole, most satis- 
factorily administered, and the appeal to 
the people is seldom disappointing. The 
reason is that the handful of drunken voters 
does not truly represent the people who de- 
cide the election. The majority of the citi- 
zens have a real “stake in the country.” 
They know that order and permanence serve 
their interests, and they will not take the 
risk of disorder except for very weighty rea- 
6008. 

It was the perception that the restoration 
of the Democratic party to power, notwith- 
standing its blarney of acquiescence and 


spised as afrard. If it could succeed, it was 
a fatal reaction. But how could it succeed, 
since it was so plainly dishonest ? 

The country has decided that the new 
Union shall continue to be confided to those 
who made it and who believe in it, and shall 
not be controlled by those who opposed it, 
and who now acquiesce because they can 
not help themselves. It has not been de- 
ceived by any cry of reconciliation, because 
it knows that there is no inequality in the 
letter or in the administration of the law, 
and ihat the alienation which follows a civil 
war upon the part of the vanquished is re- 
movable only by time and the steady en- 
forcement of justice. 

Great mischief has been done by the false 
assertion of the coalition that “‘ the North” 
is vindictive toward “the South,” and that 
the xascalities in the governments of the 
Southern States are attributable to the Re- 
publican National Administration. But the 
truth will gradually penetrate the mist of 
falsehood raised by the coalition, and the re- 
election of General GRANT will tend to per- 
fect peace by destroying in the late rebel 
mind the exasperating hope of Democratic 
ascendency. It shows the people of the 
Southern States that the vast majority of 
the American people know very well what 
they have won at such tremendous cost, and 
that they intend to maintain it to the last 
and the utmost, but without the least thought 
of revenge or the least touch of injustice. 


POLITICAL LEADERS. 


Tue late election suggests several thoughts 
upon political leadership in this country. 
The Democratic politicians who managed 
the State Convention of their party in New 
York after the Cincinnati nomination were 
resolved to secure the adoption of the Cin- 
cinnati candidate at Baltimore, because they 
were sure that the Republican secession 
would swell the Democratic vote into a vast 
They reasoned that if such men 
as Senators SUMNER, TRUMBULL, and SCHURZ 
were willing to leave their party, they must 
necessarily lead an army of followers with 
them; and that if politicians like Mr. FEn- 
ron, Mr. Hutcurnes, Mr. M‘CLurs, and Mr. 
COCHRANE were ready to co-operate with 
Democrats, it?’was because they were sure of 
the disintegration of the party. We were 
constantly told that General GRANT was the 
only man who would divide the Republicans, 
and the only one who could not be elected. 

Doubtless the gentlemen whom we have 
named believed much of what was said. Mr. 
SUMNER thought that Massachusetts, the 
great Republican State, would follow him, 
Mr. TRUMBULL supposed that he could di- 
vert Illinois, and Mr. Scuurz imagined that 
he could control the German vote. On the 
other hand, the Democrats made the same 
mistake. If the Cincinnati candidate were 
“regularly” nominated, and if the men who 


| are called the leaders of the party—Mr. 
“gonversion,” would necessarily imperil ev- | HENDRICKS, Mr, SEYMOUR, Mr. THURMAN, 
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Mr. BAYARD— openly supported him, tbe 
whole party would follow, and the result 
was certain. All these gentlemen have been 
undeceived, and it has been made evident 
that in the old English sense there are no 
party leaders in this country. In English 
history, when a few great Whigs or Tories 
had been secured, the vote was virtually 
polled. But this is not the fact in this coun- 
try, and it is curious that shrewd politicians 
do not learn it. Mr. WeBsTerR thought Gen- 
eral TAYLOR’S nomination “not fit to be 
made,” but he found himself marching alone. 
Mr. SEWARD turned to ANDREW JOHNSON, 
and prophesied forty thousand majority for 
him in New York, but New York gave thir- 
ty thousand majority against him, and Mr. 
SEWARD was politically dead. Mr. CHaAsE 
said the war was over, and toyed with Tam- 
many—and Mr. CuaseE disappeared. 

Despite all these familiar instances the 
Democratic managers insisted upon suppos- 
ing that the defection of Mr. SuMNER and 
the others meant a dissolution of the Repub- 
lican party. But they were doubly mistak- 
en. First, in supposing that many Repub- 
licans would follow the seceders into the 
Democratic lines, and second, in supposing 
that the Democrats would follow them in 
supporting a life-long enemy of the Demo- 
cratic party. In the familiar phrase, a par- 


ty may be sold, but it can not be delivered.. 


All these calculators forgot that an intelli- 
gent people decides for itself. Party ties 
with us are strong, but they are not invin- 
cible. It is because we use parties as means 
and not as ends that we prove our capacity 
to govern ourselves. We honor men who 
maintain ably principles that we approve. 
But we do not therefore adopt all the meas- 
ures that they recommend, The Repub- 
lican party acknowledged, for instance, the 
great service of Mr. SUMNER in the long 
antislavery debate of the last twenty years; 
but it was not therefore willing fo commit 
the cause of equal rights to ex-rebels and 
Copperheads because he advised it. And 
had he accepted the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Massachusetts, although the 
State was probably prouder of him than of 
any of her living sens, she would have de- 
feated him by seventy thousand majority. 

The Democratic managers who saw cer- 
tain conspicuous leaders leave the Repub- 
lican lines did not see that for every one of 
them hundreds of thousands of Republicans 
just as sincere and intelligent as they, but 
not prominent nor known, clung all the 
more closely to the party, and strove all the 
more zealously to defeat the cause which 
the seceders espoused. The Liberal orators 
were constantly veciferating that it was the 
soldiers, and not General GRANT, who sup- 
pressed the rebellion; but they never thought 
of applying their argument to the political 
situation, and reasoning that it was the Re- 
publican rank and file, not a general here 
and there, who were really important. This 
same disposition to regard persons more 
than tendencies and principles was evident 
throughout the campaign. The coalition 
insisted always upon a personal argument. 
Mr. SUMNER’s letter to the colored voters 
was devoted to proving that Mr. GREELEY 
was a better Republican than General 
GRANT, until, perceiving that such an argu- 
ment was useless, he added that the Demo- 
crats were now as good Republicans as the 
Republicans themselves. The coalition tried 
to make an issue between GRANT and GREE- 
LEY. The country knew that the contest 
was one of principles and probabilities. 

Henceforth the nuinber of votes alienated 
by “leaders” will not be reckoned in pro- 
portion to the ability of those leaders or 
their conspicuous service. It will probably 
be hereafter remembered that the most 
trusted “leader,” who, miscalculating the 
situation, would withstand the party in- 
stinct and imperil the party principle and 
purpose, will be promptly discarded by his 
associates. For they are associates, and not 
followers. The great mass of the Republic- 
ans refused to accompany Messrs. SUMNER, 
TRUMBULL, and ScuurRz, and the best part 
of the Democrats spurned the “ leadership” 
that attempted the coalition. 


AFTER THE ELECTION. 


THE good humor with which the people 
of this country, after a Presidential cam- 
paign which seems both passionate and per- 
ilous, acquiesce in the result is something of 
which we are all justly very proud. But 
the facts of the situation are never in the 
least changed. If a candidate during the 
canvass was a man who had sacrificed him- 








self to ambitious hopes, he is the same man | 


when he is defeated. If he was not worthy 
of honor in October, he certainly is not so in 
November, merely because he has failed in 
a most mischievous undertaking. Those, 
therefore, who denounced Mr. GREELEY 
must not now profess to forget and forgive; 
and those who declared General Grant to 
be incompetent, intemperate, sordid, and 
false need not announce that they acqui- 





[November 23, 1872, 
esce, and will give him a fair trial. He 
was the same man on the 6th of November 
that he was on the 4th. If they did not be- 
lieve what they said of him on the 4th, they 
were not political opponents, they were ma- 
lignant slanderers. If they did believe it, 
why do they not redouble their denuncia- 
tions, and arouse a deceiVed and endangered 
country to save itself by giving some proof 
of what they say? 

If it made no difference to the public 
welfare whether one candidats or the other 
were elected, the contest was ridiculous, 
But if, as we believe, a great fraud has been 
exposed and a great disaster averted by the 
success of General GRANT, why should we 
pretend that our opposition to the coalition 
was Pickwickian? The most astounding 
thing in the campaign was Mr. SuMNER’s 
declaration that the Democrats were as 
good Republicans as his old associates. If 
he thought so, he might with perfect con- 
sistency say next week that General Grant 
is the best of Presidents. And it is only 
those of an equal faith who can think that 
the nature of things is changed because an 
election is decided. Those who believe that 
there is some principle, some honest purpose 
in politics, and who have learned—as the 
history of this country for the last genera- 
tion seems to teach—that it is a serious 
business, are of the same faith whether they 
are successful or defeated ; and neither suc- 
cess nor defeat changes their opinion of pub- 
lic men and their conduct. 


THE NEW YOPK “TIMES” AND 
THE TAMMANY RING. 

For the first time since the Republican 
party was organized the New York Tribune 
was the most bitter and unscrupulous op- 
ponent of that party in the late Presidential 
election. There were many persons through- 
out the country who feared that its defec- 
tion would be a serious, if not fatal, blow to 
the Republican cause. But the New York 
Times had already shown the ability to re- 
place the Tribune as the chief Republican 
paper in New York; and the country knows 
with what vigor and efficiency it has con- 
ducted the campaign. 

The great victory of this year is the com- 
pletion of that reform campaign which was 
won in the city and State of New York last 
year—a campaign which the Times conduct- 
ed, and in which the Tribune and the World 
were such halting and reluctant recruits. 
Every observer of the political situation in 
this country knew that the sity of New York 
was the plague-spot. The popular principle 
seemed there to have failed. A despotism, 
shrewd and threatening, maintained itself 
by terror and corruption, and all the bul- 
warks of free government were apparently 
hopelessly undermined. There were prob- 
ably few persons who thought upon the sub- 
ject at all who supposed that the Ring could 
be broken without the most bloody disorder. 

A year or two before, the New York World, 
asserting that the Presidential success of its 
party was impossible if “ handicapped” with 
Tammany, began what it called a “war to 
the knife” against the Ring. Its declared 
object was the success of the Democratic 
party, and naturally there was very little 
general interest in a movement to break the 
Ring for the benefit of a party to which the 
Ring belonged, and which fitly illustrated 
the character of a party whose policy for a 
generation had been the defense of slavery, 
and which had therefore necessarily and 
logically pandered to ignorance and immo- 
rality. The World's “ war to the knife” utter- 
ly failed, and it became the henchman of the 
power which it had for a moment defied. 
In this surrender it abdicated the highest 
and noblest function of the press, saying, as 
it always says, that it must go with its par- 
ty: as if the Tammany Ring were any less 
dangerous to the public welfare because it 
could control its party. 

Last year, after long reproaches for what 
were called “ personal” attacks, as if crim- 
inals could be brought to punishment im- 
personally, the New York Times published, 
not the charges, but the conclusive proofs 
of the boundless rascality of the Ring. It 
was exactly what the Ring had withheld so 
skillfully that even papers like the Evening 
Post began to whisper that the charges 
against the Ring were false, and that it 
showed itself both an energetic and efficient 
administration. Presenting the proof, and 
summoning all good citizens to the battle 
for the sake of the general welfare, the Times 
intrepidly and persistently led the assault 
against the most powerful and dangerous 
political combination ever known in the 
country. Assailed by private and personal 
threats, and criticised by weak friends who 
thought it “ going too far,” the Times did not 
falter, and the overthrow of the Ring that 
followed was the most signal illustration in 
history of the immediate power of the press 
when skillfully directed upon an enormous 
public evil. 

Whether we properly characterize the 
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support which the World and the Tribune 

gave to this movement as halting and re- 
juctant, we must leave not to those papers, 
but to those who daily read them at the 

time, and who recall how the World spoke 

of Mr. TILDEN, and how the Tribune men 

tioned Sweeny and Hatt. Meanwhile, 
that there friends and of the 
Ring within the Republican party was well 
known, and it remarkable that the 
Democratic tools of Tammany were the first 
Democrats to salute the nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY at Cincinnati, and that those who 
were known as Tammany Republicans were 
his warmest Republican supporters. The 
reform Legislature ef last year was baffled 
in many good works by the open or covert 
hostility of certain Republicans, and most 
of the conspicuous of that kind 
were opposed to the party in the late elec- 
tion. The defeat of the coalition, therefore, 
in the city and in the State is the final 
stroke in the great reform movement of last 
year; and the spirit, the enterprise, and the 
vigor of the Times have been undiminished 
from the beginning. It has undoubtedly 
grateful evidence of the popular apprecia- 
tion of its services in a rapidly enlarging 
circulation, while the great body of intelli- 
gent and honest citizens of New York will 
never forget their obligation to the brave 
journal that grappled with Tammany Hall, 
and left it vanquished and powerless upon 
the field. 
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ROSCOE CONKLING. 
One of the good results of the election is 
the return of Mr. CONKLING to the Senate for | 


six years more. His part in the campaign in 


New York has been most conspicuous, It | 
has, indeed, been one of the most vigorous 
and effective canvasses ever made. At the 


Cooper Institute, in July, Mr. CONKLING 
a very comprehensive and powerful 
speet h, which has probably been of as much 


made 


service a8 any speec h in the campaign as a} 
magazine of fact and argument. The Sen- 
ator immediately began a tour of the State, 
and from time to time until the election, by 
day and by night, in cities and towns and 
villages, he addressed hundreds of thousands 
He has made himself personally 
known in every part of the State, and we 
presume that all who have heard him, friend 
or foe, agree that in Roscoe CONKLING the 
Empire State of New York has a fit repre- 
sentative in the Senate of the United States. 

A man of the highest honor ; 


of people, 





of great and 
conceded ability; of profound political con 
viction; of long and ample legislative ex 

a trained and admirable debater ; | 
highly cultivated; of a ready wit and pier- 
satire; thoroughly 
public affairs; with a marvelous memory that 
holds all his resources at easy and instant 
command, and a flowing eloquence that im- 
presses and persnades—Mr. CONKLING is one 
of the chiefs of the Senate, and one of the 
most justly eminent of our public men. 

It was the fashion among those who be- 
came “ Liberal” Republicans to decry him 
the Senatorial “ring,” and to 
insinuate that in some manner he counte- 
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and sympathy of the immense multitude in 

New York who voted for General GRANT, and | 
who despise the calumnies that are uttered | 
against their Senator. 


GENERAL MEADE. 














nanced disreputable men and measures. The 
phrase “ Senatorial ring” means only this, 
that the recognized leaders of the majority 

usually act in concert; and as they natural- 
ly vote with their party associates, and they 

prevail, whatever is done is attributed to 
them, and they are declared to act from un- 
worthy motives. Thus Mr. CONKLING and 
his friends were said during the last session 
to have attempted to smother investigation. 
Nothing is more untrue. They promoted in 

vestigation, but they did, most properly, seek 
to prevent a perversion of investigation. The 
“ Liberal” game, as we stated at the time, was 
to appoint a committee, with an opponent of 
the Administration at the head, to sit indef- 
initely upon the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion, with power to examine and to print, 
and so to hold a prolonged hostile inquisi- 
tion upon an Administration which the “ Lib- 
erals” sought to overthrow. It was the pros- 
to a party pur- 
pose that Mr. CONKLING and his friends most 
properly opposed, 

Of an ardent temperament, Mr. CONKLING 
is, like Mr. SUMNER and like all great Senators 
in our history, a warm partisan. Believing 
that the “ Liberal” defection would end, as 
it did end, in an attempt to destroy the Re- 
publican party, he and his friends in the 
Senate did not strive to conciliate the recu- 
sants, nor stay to parley with those whose 
purposes they knew. They declared war, 
and have never faltered, and the result vin- 


dicates their prescience. 


titution of “investigation” 


The persistent as 
persion of the Senator as a malign friend of 
the President has doubtless prejudiced many 
persons; but they will observe that what is 
said in hostility to the one is as vague as all 
that was urged against the other during the 
campaign. Intrepid, upright, and able, with 
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Tue battle of Gettysburg is considered which demand correction in the form of new 
the turning battle of the war, and General laws. The suggestions that we ha ed 
MEADE was the hero of Gettysburg. Those | 1" the pamphlets of the r c we 
who have heard him tell the tale of his ap- have seen appear to be jud : 
pointment to the command of the Army of though the task of Congress & caret 
the Potomac and of that prolonged and cruel | SCTUUNY and comparison of the statutes with 
battle—of which the most elaborate and sat- | the suggestions, will be very gr 
isfactory account is that in Mr. Everett’s | °¢ that should be declined, 
oration at the dedication of the cemetery— 
will always recall with admiration the man- PERSONAI 
ly modesty of the soldier and the vivid in- a z apace ae - 
terest of the story. At the age of twenty- e... ne ‘ (Gal yn ; r - Oh —— , 
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ble in command of the Army of the Potomac, | Month, and tl I for lift 
and added that he always found him to be a ‘it ae 4 ye nt i - 
“the right man in the right place.” ann ‘when only thirty-one ¥ ne wae | 

For some time after the war General | made a judge of t ( t Court, w h } 
MEADE commanded the third military dis- | held for eight yea In 1851 m nted | 
trict—Georgia, Florida, and Alabama; but 18 re beh ts apreme ‘ ao t - - I | 
for the last three or four years he has been . tion until 18 ‘7 when he wa a 
at the head of the Atlantic military division, 1 Py lent TYLER stice of the Bur ( 
living in Philadelphia. His reserve and mod of the United 8t 7 H W uM 
eration of manner, Llended with a keen in- - bape 25 Sl ke . 
tellectual-perception and ample knowledge, Me lesan J G oo" © . 
made him always a welcome and delightful | Weekly from D ( ' 
companion. Hearty, generous, sympathetic, | November f I ( | B 
and, in the truest sense, a gentleman, Gen- | © . ” r ! od t 
eral Meape’s death will be widely deplored, | ee) nee “ 
as his memory will be gratefully honored as torena und w } ne | I read 
that of one of the ablest and most efficient have any tl lo witt 
of our great military chiefs in the war for the | Mr. SumNeER lately paid to M. Ga 
Union. | --yiaingee ~y eet ¢ By 
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THE MOURNERS. | man, He lamented as a great defect of 

Tue Springfield Republican on the morn- | xpress 4} pinion that a 
ing after the election rejoiced with those | ful things ever said by a great m A] 
that rejoiced, but in a very rueful manner. | to influence |! oe AJ 

: | was the famous mot of Henry IV Paris 
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“There are several very happy men in these United is that it was well worth w rf 
States this morning. Mr. Cameron is happy; Gov- | religion, and b me a ( { 
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may be. But the happiest man o s Our Henney favor ofas ration of 

It is really a sort of consolation to think of t sulid | It a it NATHANIE } wl 
comfort he is taking.” lately died ‘ at \ t 

But why did not the Republican also mourn ae one ae ee reary — Pee J 
with those who mourned? Itself a mourner, | ;. ojaimed for the old gentleman. though th 
it certainly should not have forgotten its | area great many very old Masons in the cout 
grieving companions. For there were sev- Under the empire of Lovurs Naporec. 
eral very unhappy men in these United | Which he lampo ned Rov 11 Poet hed an | 
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REPUBLICANISM, PAST AND FUTURE. 
THE GOOD TIME COME. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Ix the moment of victory the Republican 
party may well look back to the story of its 
earlier labors, and survey the past. It began as 
a protest against the enormous strides of slavery, 
and the dominion of an indolent and decaying 
caste, and boldiy stood forward the defender of 
honest and honorable industry against its perse- 
cutors in every land. It demanded from the 
slave-holder some limitation to the spread of his 
noxious institution; it declared that the fair 
fame of transatlantic freedom should not always 
be tainted with an ineffaceable stain; it spoke 
firmly of the rights of man. Yet it offered no 
forcible measures, nor ever threatened violence. 
It besought the slave-holders to fall peacefully 
into the swift current of modern progress, to 
abandon a system of labor upon which all other 
cultivated nations looked with abhorrence, and 
to admit the light of education and of humanity 
into that sombre region over which they had 
raised unnatural barriers, and which they had 
imprisoned in a strange barbarism. Yet no Re- 
publican had ever dreamed of civil war, or had 
ever hoped to remove the national shame by any 
but legal and constitutional processes. But 
slavery had already produced its necessary qpn- 
sequences; the national disease could admit of 
none but a sharp, severe remedy. In the Slave 
States the indolent and the vicious ruled with a 
bitter tyranny. The industrious and the virtu- 
ous were terrified into obedience; a ‘Toomss or 
a Davis led the desperate band of politicians 
who had resolved upon rebellion, and the plot 
against the Union, which had been the favorite 
theme of the Southern leaders, was suddenly ex 
ecuted. Of the insolence or the open robberies 
and intentional violence of the conspirators it is 
needless to tell. They made the election of Lin- 
COLN their pretext ; they seized upon forts, ships, 
arms, and military stores within their territories ; 
they plunged the natior. in civil war; and almost 
in a moment sprang up a powerful slave empire 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, united, 
vigorous, terrible, whose single aim was to rav- 
ish away the rights of man, and to cover land 
and sea with a fearful despotism. 

Such a monstrous apparition among nations 
might well deserve to be strangled at its birth ; 
vet it was received with open or secret joy by 
both France and England. The English oli- 
garchy naturally sympathized with the slave- 
holders ; the usurping Emperor of France pre- 
pared to seize upon Mexico and tranquillize the 
Western continent; English and French writers 
joined in extolling anew the feudal superstitions 
of caste and privilege; and the working-men 
and the men of thought in Europe and America 
vainly asserted to doubtful lisveners that repub- 
licanism would swiftly arise from its apparent 
ruin. Shorn of many follies and many infirmi- 
ties, firm in the simplicity of truth, the Repub- 
Jican party sprang up anew. ‘The people came 
resolute from their farm and their workshop, from 
the common schoo] and the meeting-house, the 
synagegue and the church, to strike no useless 
blows for freedom ; the wealth of the nation was 
poured forth in a limitless profusion ; life, youth, 
hope, valor, genius, were laid down in the cause 
of universal liberty; the working-men of the 
Old World saluted their suffering brethren in 
the New with earnest sympathy; and within 
four years was decided the most momentous “on- 
test the world has ever seen. On the broad 
fields of the new continent the rights of labor 
and of man were defended against aggressive 
slavery; European caste and medieval super 
Stition, the gross delusions of the barbarous age, 
were rolled backward, and the republic was pre- 
served. Chivalry and tyranny, religious intol- 
erance and papal despotism, had received irre- 
mediable wounds. ‘The victories of Grant and 
the statesmanship of Lixcots drove NAPOLEON 
from Mexico, and shook his imperial fabric to 
the centre, forced on the English oligarchy to 
new concessions to the people, accomplished the 
unity of Germany, and saved from the tyranny 
of pope or emperor the rising inteilect of every 
land. 

Through the vicissitudes of the war the Re- 
publican party drew within its limits the wiser 
and purer ‘porticn of its opponents, until there 
were left in the opposition to the maintenance 
of the government only a large proportion of 
the uncultivated foreigners and the less reputable 
members of the Democracy. The victories of 
Grant, more eloquent at that dreadful moment 
than the highest triumphs of human oratory, had 
proved the weakness of the Southern conspirators, 
and swept over the people with convincing power. 
The Union party was revived; the eloquence of 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga converted a nation ; 
the ‘‘peace meetings” were left chiefly to the 
Irish Catholics and their Romish leaders; and 
the conflict, more plainly than ever before, had 
become one between ignorance and knowledge, 
between the spirit of progress and the genius of 
decay. It lasted scarcely four years, yet it end- 
ed in a moral and political change swift and nec- 
essary. An intellectual purification had passed 
over our people. The slave empire had been 
swept away like a hideous vision. Its gross sen- 
suality and moral death had been succeeded by 
the revival of a national conscience. The slave 
gangs no longer took their sorrowful way from 
Virginia to the farther South; the slave-ship, 
laden with its dreadful burden, was no more to 
blast the free waters of the Mississippi; the 
blood-hounds were no longer trained in the forests 
of Georgia or the Carolinas to hunt the weary 
fugitive in his lair. Nor were knowledge and 
Christianity shut out by barbarous laws from 
the white and colored laborers of the South. No 
one any longer ventured to defend caste and hu- 
man bondage ; no one asserted openly that the 
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working-man was destined to be a slave; no one 
dared any more to restrict the progress of edu- 
cation by unnatural legislation. Liycoin and 
Grant had swept away unnumbered delusions ; 
European barbarism had received a deadly 
wound; and the Republican party came out 
from the perilous struggle filled with a clearer 
sense of the value of its own convictions, more 
conscious than ever: before of the superiority of 
free institutions. Since the war the admirers of 
the English constitution have grown few. Nor 
does any one long for the tranquillizing hand of a 
Navo eon, or desire a barbarous title or a crown. 
Paris has become a lesson rather than a temp- 
tation to our cultivated travelers. ‘The fearful 
immorality of its fallen empire is remembered 
with disgust. Nor did the people ever feel more 
proudly conscious of their power of self-govern- 
ment than when, at the command of Grant and 
Lincotn, Richmond fell. 

From that moment the Republican party has 
still pursued an honorable career. It has shown 
a humanity toward its fallen opponents that has 
no precedent in history. It has striven to soften 


| their misfortunes and amend their errors. But 


| comparative ease. 


its chief care has been to save them from them- 
selves, and to throw around the working class of 
the South the protection of equal law. To a 
very remarkable degree it has succeeded. The 
colored and the white laborers of the South, so 
long the victims of their masters or their neigh- 
bors, have been suddenly raised to freedom and 
‘The church and the common 
school have penetrated into regions where they 
had never been known before. In spite of the 
labors of the Ku-Klux and the enmity of the 
planters, education is raising great sections of 
our country once barbarous to civilization and 
good order. A few swift years of freedom have 
trained six millions of serfs to rational self-gov- 
ernment ; some have learned only its rudiments, 
others have often surpassed their former masters ; 
but their progress is certain and their final vic- 
tory sure. ‘The six millions of white and colored 
Southern laborers who have been rescued from 
barbarism and ignorance are among the fairest 
trophies of the success of the Republican party. 
We do not propose to recount its more apparent 
achievements, the economy of its administration, 
its simultaneous reduction of taxation and the 
national debt, its constant toil to satisfy the 
wishes of the people by adequate reforms, or 
the modesty with which it has always consent- 
ed to be instructed by its own errors or the clam- 
or of its foes. But we conceive that in the eye 


| of history its highest claim to the esteem of pos- 


terity will be its firm adhesion to the principle of 
popular rule, and the example it has offered to 
the world of a nation animated through every 
danger by the vital love of liberty. 

Thus the Republican party came out from a 
fearful struggle still governed by the genius of 
Wasuincton and of Lincotn, humane yet res- 
olute, severe only against the hopelessly vicious ; 
and as it painfully labored to preserve the purity 
of the nation through the corrupt rule of Joun- 
son, and against the assaults of open and secret 
foes, it never lost its tendency toward the truth. 
It still pressed onward in the cause of education 
and of universal freedom, and amidst many dis- 
asters helped the progress of mankind. Under 
the firm yet judicious rule of Grant and Co1- 
FAX it crushed again the elements of disunion, 
taught peace, industry, and economy, and raised 
its ceaseless protest against European barbarism 
and the malignant cruelty that still disturbed 
the rising civilization of the Southern States. 
But its crowning triumph is the last. The Pres- 
idential election which has just resulted in an 
unprecedented victory for the principles of free- 


| dom will long live in the memory of a rejoicing 


nation, The enemies of Republicanism had pre- 
pared a plot for its destruction which might well 
lead to success, In the South every State was 
to be carried by force ; and the example of Geor- 
gia or Alabama seemed to show that the proc- 
ess was easy, that the desperate leaders of the 
fallen faction might revive that tyranny by which 
they had once held their despotic power. In 
the North the Democratic party still retained 
the support of the Irish Catholics and of a large 
body of corrupt or unreflecting adherents. The 
Romish Church stood steadily on its side; the 
Romish press was eager to destroy Republican- 
ism, the offspring of the common schools. The 
city of New York was still held in bondage by 


| the Romish vote, and the Tammany Society, the 


shame of freedom, once more raised its unblush- 
ing front in the midst of its boundless frauds. 
Rebels and Romish leaders counted over their 
faithful followers; it was only necessary to win 
over a few Republicans to gain the control of the 
nation. But here their good fortune seemed to 
rain boundless favors upon the conspirators. 
Sumner and Greevcey, Banks, Trumpet, 
and a throng of lesser chiefs, once the trusted 
friends of freedom, joined in the league of rebels 


| and of priests; Scuurz, breathing out calumny 


and bitter hate, offered the German vote to the 
new party; a cry of conciliation and of peace 
was raiged by the men who were torturing the 
free citizens at the South, or striving to blast 
the fame of their defenders at the North. ‘The 
Democratic party nominated Mr. Greevey for 
the Presidency; the recreant Republicans hast- 
ened to lend him their aid. Calumny and end- 
less personal defamation were their ready weap- 
ons. President Grant and his administration 
were overwhelmed with the gross insinuations 
and the most improbable falsehoods of the Cath- 
olic press, the rebel leaders, and the fallen Re- 
publicans; the Jesuit journals of Germany and 
France cheered on their American allies; and 
for a moment the interests of freedom, education, 
and of human progress in the Old and the New 
World seemed about to sink before the unhal- 
lowed coalition. But the honesty and the good 
sense of the people have baffled their treacherous 
designs. An unprecedented retribution has fall- 
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en upon the political leaders of the conspiracy. 
The foreign Church has been detected and defeat- 
ed in its plots against American education ; has 
been taught that the American people will suffer 
no intriguing priesthood to rule over the minds 
of its children. The Germans, whom the Lib- 
eral Republicans hoped to seduce and betray 
into a union with the enemies of Germany and 
German progress, have slowly escaped from the 
toils of their deceivers. The people have risen 
up in stern majesty to protect the cabin of the 
negro from the incredible cruelty of the Ku- 
Klux, and to destroy those usurping govern- 
ments which in the Southern States have been 
founded upon bloodshed and crime. With an 
unprecedented unanimity, scarcely equaled when 
Vicksburg yielded and Richmond fell, the nation 
has stamped the mark of falsehood upon the ca- 
lumniators of President Grant, and declared its 
approbation of the man who in peace not less 
than in war has served it so well. 

In the moment of its triumph, too, the Repub- 
lican party will look to its future with hope, yet 
not without a rational alarm. It bears with it 
the destiny of freedom. It stands at the front 
of human progress. ‘The freemen of every ad- 
vancing nation will be affected by its example, 
and are listening to its voice. We believe that 
the chief and favorite labor of Republicanism will 
be to educate the people. Governments in the 
future must become school-masters if they would 
continue to exist, and every free government 
has the right to compel all the members of the 
community to learn the duties of citizenship. 
Rigid compulsory education can alone dissipate 
that vast mass of foreign ignorance and prejudice , 
which has made the city of New York a centre 
of fraud and of political danger, the instrument 
in the hands of foreign priests. A just and 
thorough scheme of compulsory education must 
be devised to raise the population of the South- 
ern States into a higher grade of civilization, to 
banish brigandage and assassination, the duelist 
and the bravo, to teach all men the duty of labor, 
and to insure to every man a peaceful enjoyment 
of the fruits of his toil. A compulsory system 
of education, spreading from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, can alone produce that mental equality 
which is the true foundation of union: the gold- 
en links of the common-school system must chain 
together that congeries of minds which is to pro- 
vide for the freedom and elevation of coming 
generations. In its future, as in its past, we be- 
lieve that the Republican party will be faithful 
to the highest impulses of freedom; that mod- 
esty, charity, and firmness will be its guides, and 
that in all its education it will never fail to trace 
the hand of that good Providence to whose glory 
all education tends. In this way only can every 
nation be made a school-house of virtue, and a 
just knowledge become as free to all as the light 
from heaven. 


MRS. GEORGE. 

I REPEAT again, and to myself, Mrs. George 
is an admirable housekeeper, and a very superior 
woman. Her eyes are sparkling and penetra- 
ting; her hair ripples and waves like that of a 
child. I am—ahem!—almost charmed with 
Mrs. George. Not only are the eyes of Mrs. 
George extremely penetrative, but her concep- 
tion of character is something marvelous. I con- 
fess I was astonished when she laid before me 
the painful delinquencies of my two old servants. 
Starkey and Tom had lived with me fourteen 
years, but upon the advent of this admirable 
woman I suddenly learned that I was being 
plucked ; that half my meats were taken off to 


| poor relations; that the cat was not answerable 


for my butcher’s inflated bills, and that the dog 
has lived very comfortably on table-leavings since 
then. It is very plain that Mrs. George is an 
immensely superior woman. I liked her frank 
way of speaking about the furniture. 

“* A gentleman in your condition, and of your 
appearance”—yes, she was pleased to say, of 
your appearance—“‘ should not be shabbily fur- 
nished, Sir. Not that Z care. For myself, plain 
three-ply and walnut, or even chestnut; but for 
these delightful rooms, ‘Turkey, Sir, with brilliant 
colors, and a set, Sir, in satin and gilt.” 

Well, of course, I had the parlors thoroughly 
refurnished, and I laid a neat new Brussels in 
Mrs. George’s own room. ‘To see that lovely 
woman's gratitude! it was beautiful. 

Thus was I soliloquizing early one morning 
over my eggs and toast, when Mrs. George came 
gliding in with the airy grace of a sylph. I 
never saw a sylph in my life, but I am sure that 
is the proper thing to say. 

** Really, Mrs. George—” I began. 

** Now don’t scold me, dear Sir. You see, I 
knew my duty”—with that smile that touches 
my too susceptible heart, as the moonlight kin- 
dies the melting snow. ‘*‘ Your eggs are done as 
you like them, I trust: I always see to such 
things myself.” And as she sat down and placed 
her slender hand on the spotless table-cloth, I 
could not tell which was the whitest. 

‘** The eggs are simply perfect, Mrs. George,” 
was my reply; *‘ and I never tasted better bread.” 

**T always have my eye on Betty when she is 
making bread, Mr. Haynes. So much depends 
upon these humbie culinary efforts. Alas!”— 
and she sighed softly—‘‘ we live in degenerate 
days, Sir, when women seek their pleasures out- 
side of the sacred portals of home. I have never 
allowed myself, Sir, to be distracted from my 
legitimate pursuits.” 

**I believe you, Mrs. George,” said I, warm- 
ly, and a diamond solitaire glittered before my 
mental vision, or perhaps I should say, senti- 
mental vision; but how was a man to hold out 
long against the charms of so nobly planned a 
woman, with taper fingers and gentle, downcast 
eyes, and such blessed notions of the beanty of 
domestic life? 

**T trust your breakfast pleased you, Sir.” 
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**Upon my word, Mrs. George,” I said, her 
bewildering eyes smiling into mine, ‘‘I was ney. 
er so charmed in my life.” ‘ 

She blushed. What had I said to bring that 
exquisite dye upon her cheek? TI grew fright- 
ened, and backed away from the table, pulling 
on my gloves. 

** How soon do you go, Sir?” she asked, ris- 
ing, her slender fingers playing with 2 little chain 
that relieved the dead black of her dress, 

ms I leave in twenty minutes, Mrs. George.” 

‘And as you are to be gone all day—am | 
correct, Mr. Haynes ?” 

I nodded. 

**As you are to be gone all day, and I in- 
variably see to such things myself, would you 
leave the key of the safe with me? The silver 
has long been in need of scouring, and you really 
should not be so extravagant as to send it to a 
silversmith’s for that purpose, as most gentle- 
men do. I have a wonderful powder—my dear 
old mother gave me the recipe; for indeed, 
Sir”—a plaintive tenderness gliding into her pa- 
thetic tones—‘* we have had silver in our fam- 
ily: my mother was a Hancock.” 

She paused. My glance, I trust, was full of 
sympathy. 

** Yes, Sir,a Hancock. But reverses, Sir, sad 
reverses, swept every thing away”—with a state- 
ly wave of her white hand. ‘*The powder is 
invaluable. I might, could I condescend, make 
my fortune with it. Do you think you had bet- 
ter leave the key, or,” drawing her fine figure 
up, “‘ will you take the silver—” 

** Mrs. George, I beg— Here are the keys, 
Mrs. George.” 4 

There were ten thousand dollars in that safe, 
and I detached the key of the money-drawer. 

“Thank you ; you will hardly know your plate 
to-morrow,” she said, with pretty, laughing lips. 
‘* Pray, pray wrap up well; it is such a wind!” 

Thump went my heart. 

** You will be home—when? I always prefer 
to have an explicit understanding, so that every 
thing may be in readiness.” : 

‘To-morrow at twelve, Mrs. George,” was 
my reply, wondering how it would seem to kiss 
a pair of lips just as dewy and pouting as hers; 
and then I tore myself from the temptation, 
shook hands with Mrs. George, and left the 
house. 

**Straws show which way the wind blows,” 
says the old adage. It is my opinion that hats 
occasionally do that little favor for mankind. 
At least mine took the liberty to do so that 
morning. 

I had now ten minutes in which to reach the 
B station. The dépdot was only a few squares 
distant, and I was walkmg as comfortably as I 
could, bracing myself against the wind, when a 
sweeping gust came round the corner. Some- 
thing was lifted from my head: it was my hat. 

My first impulse was to look round to see if 
any body was laughing—I always laugh myself 
at a flying hat—and then I betook myself to sport. 
The hat only ambled ; I was sure to catch it. It 
lodged against a gas-post; my hand was almost 
on it, when the twin to that other gust came 
racing along, and off went my hat. It was very 
early, and there were but few people abroad. [| 
heard now and then a faint laugh; a scurvy lit- 
tle urchin sang out, ‘‘Go it, boots!” a Hiber- 
nian maid, carrying a large parcel in a small 
paper, cried, ‘‘ Shure the hat’s leading that man 
a chase!” but on I went, breathless, chagrined, 
and mad. Up Oak Street, down Green, across 
Maple, and through Cherry that confounded hat 
led me; now doubling and fluttering almost un- 
der my nose; now gyrating with exultant mo- 
tion, that dumbly expressed the jubilee of uncon 
trollable jollity ; now whirling into somebody's 
garden; now whisking round a barber’s pole; 
now bobbing along the edge of a fence, till at 
last—at last—I had it! 

Death could not grip harder than I held on 
to that erratic brim. It was, I felt, a hat gifted 
with extraordinary powers of locomotion, and I 
did not mean to let it have its own sweet will 
again. 

I pulled out my watch with one hand, holding 
still to my hat with the other. It wanted one 
minute to seven, and the train was five blocks 
off. Hoping against hope, I set off on a run, 
and at the corner of the third block had the su- 
preme satisfaction of hearing the final whistle, 
and the swift thud and thunder of the departing 
train. 

I was balked, and gave my hat a savage pull 
as I stopped to consider what had best be done. 
I anathematized hats of every persuasion, from 
the orthodox stove-pipe to the Quaker broad 
brim. To have crushed the offending member 
on my own head as flat as a pancake, and then 
finished it with my penknife, would have been 
balm to my aggravated soul. 

Turning my steps in the direction of my of- 
fice, I walked moodily on, a disappointed man. 
Instead of the holiday which I had so fondly an- 
ticipated, the merry greeting of friends, the sight 
of old, long-banished faces, I was still bound to 
the perplexities of an interminable law case. 

It would be as well, perhaps, to attend to busi 
ness, I thought, with a rueful visage; and [ 
prepared to resign myself with the best grace 
possible. 

My office was nearly two miles from my house. 
After a leisurely walk I arrived there just as the 
clock was striking eight. Up I went, scattering 
straws and papers, till I gained the cheerless, 
uncarpeted passage, and saw, opposite, my own 
square of painted glass, and the card, ‘‘ Not in 
till to-morrow ;” and then I found that I had 
left my office key in my other vest pocket in my 
dressing-room wardrobe at home. 

Clearly I had begun the day wrong foot fore- 
most, as my old nurse used to say when every 
thing went awry. What shovld I do next? I 
meditated upon the matter going down stairs, 
utterly oblivious of a basket of oranges at my 
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elbow till the vicious scream of the old fruit 
peddler startled me. ’ 

«‘Sacré! Sare, you are no zhentleman. 

I turned, thrilled with horror. The oranges 
were racing pell-mell down stairs, to the delight 
of several street urchins, and out into the gutter. 
J, unfortunate w retch, had sent them there with 
an unconscious, movement of my aim as I ges- 
ticulated te myself. 

Nothing stirs mutiny in a man’s soul quicker 
than the imputation of not being a gentleman. 
A five-dollar bill, however, healed the noisy for 
eigner’s wounds, and mine too, for with one of his 
most fantastic bows the peddler repeated, *‘ Sare, 
] was mistake; I see you air von zhentleman.” 

There was nothing for it now but to go home 
again. I pleased myself with pictures of Mrs. 
George busy over my silver. I make no secret 
of saying that I like to see delicate, refined 
women at work. ‘The bare, round, blue-veined 
arms, temptingly displayed just below the elbow ; 
the pretty handkerchief tied over flowing tresses ; 
the stout linen apron jealously keeping guard 
from throat to toes ; the quick, fine step ; the mu- 
sical gurgie of some sweet old favorite song ; the 
dash and spirit they contrive to throw into com- 
monplace observances ; the mimic bluster when 
one of the stupid masculines interferes with their 
privileges, if it is only in trying to find the shoe- 
brush—make up a charming aggregate, delight 
ful to one who has never had a more intimate 
acquaintance than his housekeeper. 

So should I see Mrs. George, perchance, her 
self rubbing with those white taper fingers the 
old silver that my mother once delighted to 
honor. It needed only this experience, I felt, 
to make me a willing slave, to send me in hot 
haste to Ball & Black’s to choose the finest, 
costliest solitaire to be found in their brilliant 
collection. 

I reached my home; I mounted the steps, 
There was a strange silence about the premises. 
No cheerful bustle, no merry voices, no sound 
of footsteps, no ring of clattering silverware, no 
any thing. 

I pulled the bell. Still completest silence ; not 
even Jip’s little cheery yelp warned or welcomed 
the solitary and disappointed home-seeker. ‘The 
parlor blinds were closed, the basement shades 
were down: it seemed as if there must be a 
corpse in the house. Again and again I rang. 
The bell, a powerful one, jangled spitefully, as if 
it took pleasure in insisting that there was no- 
body at aome. I descended the steps; I went 
round to the back gate, and succeeded in loosen- 
ing the hook that confined it with my penknife. 
All was as silent here as elsewhere: the serv- 
ants must be gone; Jip must be gone. ‘‘ What 
the deuce is in it all ?” I muttered, impatiently. 

Perhaps Mrs. George had postponed her sil- 
ver cleaning till afternoon, and had gone to a 
matinée ; but where were the servants ? 

There was, fortunately, a window at the back 
part of the house that could be unfastened on 
the outside. The contrivance was one of my 
own, and nobody was in the secret but myself. 
I opened the window, and had just fastened my 
knee comfortably on the stone coping, when a 
heavy hand grasped my elbow. 

**T noticed something suspicious, and followed 
you, you rascal! Ain't you ashamed—a man 
looking like a gentleman—breaking into a house 
like a common thief?” 

The fellow held me in his grasp as if it were 
a vise. I looked over my shoulder. A star 
blazed on the wretch’s blue-coated breast; there 
was a gilt number on his cap; his breath smell- 
ed of—but we won't mention that; his nose was 
a turn-up, his hair was a little reddish—this is 
original—and the whole contour of the man told 
of his Paul Pry instincts. I felt my eyes flash, 
my cheeks burn, and I mentally resolved, after 
crushing and cutting, to put my unlucky hat, that 
had led me into all these scrapes, into the kitchen 
stove. 

** What do you wish, Sir?” I exclaimed, with 
as much dignity and severity as my very pecul- 
jar and cramped position would permit. ‘* Un- 
hand me—quick, Sir! I am no thief, but the 
lawful owner of No. 1440. My name is Haynes, 
Robert Haynes; go round and look at the door- 
plate.” 

“‘ None of that blather, young man,” said the 
officer, sternly ; ‘‘ you've scrutinized that door 
plate pretty thoroughly. I've had my eye on you 
for some time.” 

** You don't know what you are talking about. 
Let me get down, Sir,” said I, hotly. “I tell you 
I am Mr. Haynes, Robert Haynes, law-office on 
Cooper Street. I shall not condescend to ex- 
plain to you how I happen not to have the key 
of my own front-door. You have only to accom- 
pany me to Judge Holt’s, on the right here, and 
ask any member of the family whether I am or 
am not Mr. Robert Haynes.” 

“Very well got off, my young gentleman, but 
you must allow me to take your arm.” 

‘* | am not in the habit of walking arm in arm 
with policemen,” said 1, haughtily. 

‘¢ Then I shall be obliged to arrest you for sus 
picious conduct,” he responded, preparing the 
way for action. 

There was nothing for it but to submit to have 
his blue sleeve passed through my black one, and 
proceed to the residence of the judge to find out 
if I was—myself. 

We had hardly passed to the sidewalk when, 
fortunately, the judge himself came along 

‘* Hello, Haynes!” he cried, and then glanced 
at the figure at my side. 

‘*T am about to be arrested for breaking into 
my own house,” I said, returning his salutation. 
The policeman had suddenly dropped my arm, 
as if it burned him. The old judge, who relished 
a joke, burst into a guffaw of laughter which 
brought the neighbors to their windows. 

‘< By-the-way,” said the judge, when he had 
recovered himself, ‘‘ you had better keep your 
friend of the star intow. My wife spoke to me 
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! about your housekeeper this morning; said she 
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went away in a carriage, and took more bundles 
than she brought when she came here 

My heart beat almost audibly. Could this 
gentle-browed, low-voiced woman, of whom I 
had thought in connection with a diamond en 
gagement-ring, be vile enough to deceive me, to 
despoil me? The supposition was too dreadful. 

**] counsel you to attempt another raid,” he 
added. ‘* Perhaps Johnny here will give you a 
boost ;” and he laughed again. ‘* It may be all 
the purest conjecture on my wife’s part, you 
know. Ladies are apt to be suspicious of house- 
keepers. Ha! ha! ha!” 

It might be all a mistake! It was a mistake, 
I repeated, almost furiously, to myself. Mrs 
George, that quiet-moving, perfectly lady-like 
person; Mrs. George, whose lightest step had 
sometimes set my pulses fluttering; of whom I 
had dreamed | dare not say how often 
superb eyes, swan-like throat, and stately pres 
ence I had admired untold of times—she to de 
scend to any little petty meanness, to house-lift 
ing! 

I entered the domicile at the back window, 
bidding the policeman be within call rhe first 
thing I saw in the basement passage was the 
dead body of poor little Jip, my pet terrier. He 
had evidently been poisoned. I walked through 
the lower rooms. A costly bronze clock 
three expensive vases were gone from the parlor 
shelf; also a very beautiful little group in terra 
cotta, for which I had given an extravagant 
price. On a closer examination I saw that the 
edges of my new carpets were loose. They had 
certainly been tacked down before. 

I opened the door into the front hall, which 
literally swarmed with packages. They stood 
on the chairs, on the hat-rack, on the table 
ery where. Not caring to stop to examine these 
evidences of dishonesty, I went up stairs to the 
second story. ‘There on a toilet-table lay a neat 
ly folded note, of which the following is a tran- 
script : 


whose 


and 
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“ Dear Mat,—I have packed every thing that could 
be conveniently carried—the clothes, the silver, the 
books, and as many light ornaments as possible. I 
think you might easily take the carpets, if you are ex- 
peditious on an rely upon your men. The old gen- 
tleman” (I bit my tongue) “‘ won't be home till noon to- 
morrow. I have circulated a report that he intends to 
dispose of some of his furniture; consequently you 
might ull a couple of large vans. The money I have 
in my possession. I contrived to loosen the carpets 
at the edges, but could not move the heavy furniture. 
You can fold the first, and your men can carry out the 
latter. I hope you have followed my directions as to 
dress ; the neighbors will take you for Mr. Haynes. If 
it had not been for you, Mat, I would have let him 
make love to me. J could twist him round my finger ! 

“ After you are through I shall be at the place desig- 
nated. The servants are in my pay, and I have sent 
them off. You can not tell how patiently I have looked 
forward to the completion of this little scheme. My 
deai Mat, if we get off (we shall get off) we are made 
for life. 

“ And now, my darling, farewell for a short time. 
I wish I could have seen you, but this letter must suf- 
fice. Destroy it at once,” 


So she could twist me round her finger, could 
she? ‘The truth in this bold assertion made me 
wince ; I felt a fool down to my finger ends. 

The Star joined me at a signal, and we went 
up stairs together. 

**Tt’s the most outdacious thing I ever heard 


tell of!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ We will wait up 
here and see the play out I'll bow the shut- 
ters, and there'll be some fun before long. Have 


you got any shooting-irons ?” 

I went to my room and returned with two re 
volvers. 

‘* That is good,” he said, his stolid face light- 
ing up; *‘now we are prepared for them It 
will be a pretty case. Suppose you suspect the 
housekeeper ?” 

I had kept the contents of the letter to myself, 
merely giving him a hint or two, but I felt my 
blood boil at the mention of Mrs. George. 

** Yes, of course I .uspect the housekeeper 
She turned off my old servants and brought two 
creatures of her own here. Nobody knows how 
much they have carried off.” 

“It’s resky business,” muttered the Star, 
with a shrewd glance. ‘‘ Men ain't never safe 
with women-folks about, unless the ladies are in 
the firm, by Jove! Rayther nice-looking ?” and 
the fellow winked vulgarly. 

‘* No, ugly as the deuce!” was my half-savage 
reply. It would never do to let this man know 
how I had been cajoled by an artful interloper. 

‘** Here’s our game!” whispered the policeman, 
as a stylish carriage drove up to the door. 

I looked down. The make-up of the thief 
was complete. A casual acquaintance would 
have sworn that it was me. The fellow sat 
gracefully back in the carriage, waited till the 
coachman opened the door, and stood there a 
moment on the sidewalk, looking carelessly round. 

** Sure it’s a perfect duplicate; but he'll send 
the carriage off presently. It’s inspecting he'll 
be about for a time, and then a different kind 
of a carriage ‘ll be in waiting.” 

Sure enough, the stylish equipage was driven 
off, and the man, with the very trick of my own 
step, lounged coolly up to the door, the red-lined 
cape of his coat jauntily displayed. Since that 
day I have discarded red lining. 

The door opened, and the fellow went prowl- 
In a very few mo 
ments he was joined by two other men, whom 
he let in by the back basement door. 

** We'll contrive to intercept them,” whisper- 
ed the policeman. ‘‘ You just stand here with 
your two pistols, and I'll find my way down, so 
as to surprise them. If they show fight, fire.” 

He crept down stairs. I waited, trembling a 
little, but resolute. The men tramped about for 
a while, and said something about a dray round 
the corner. Presently they gathered in the par 
lor, and began to take up the carpet, thinking, 
no doubt, they were working for Mr. Robert 
Haynes. Then the Star posted himself at the 
back-door, and called me down by a sign. 

It was quick work. ‘The poor fellows turned 





ing over the lower rooms. 
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The three were marched off i ler, and a few 
hours afterward Star and I were entering the 
crowded passage of the B r We 
wended our way to the ladies’ room Mrs 

George was there, as beautiful, as cool, as grace 

ful as ever. When I pointed her out, 

**The devil!” blurted Star; **I thought 1 
said she was ugly That woman? ‘Thunder 
an’ ‘ounds!” 

My blood was up, however, and I felt n | 
Twist me round her finger, could she? I w 
dered if she would attempt it now I walked 


coolly up to her A large valise stood on end 


by her side 














** Mrs. George said I, ‘I'll thank 1 for 
that ten thousand 

I never saw such a face on any mortal being 
in my life. All the vitality seemed struck out 
of it; it was white, dull, and ad, with dusk 
frightened, s ing eyes almost starting from 
their sockets I did not know whether she 
meant to scream, to swear, or t run she 
gave a gasp or two, and half rose, but Sta 
‘* Please to keep your seat, madam,” sent her 
back 

Upon my soul, after the first mon f grat 
ified revenge, I pitied the poor won AW OT 
my gentle, refined housekeeper th her soft 
pleading eyes. It was well the | eman got 
me out of the way, or for the second time I 
might have made a f of mys 

Some years afterward, w! fferent sort 
of housekeeper sat at the he 1 Of mv tabie—a 
petite woman with blonde hair, and eyes that 
melted the heart in a heard from Mrs 
George. She was ke epin i San Fra 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
RECENT advices from Mr. STEVENS 
or of the Snake River division of t 
States Geological Survey, under co 


s, direct 
he | ted 


mmand of 


Professor HAYDEN, announce the arrival of 
the party at Fort Hall on the 11th of October, 
the entire Snake River Basin having been care 
fully — by them. The party reached the 
Geyser Basin the last of July, having obtained 
supplies from Virginia City, via Madison Val 
ley. They followed the Madison River to its 


source in a small lake, and crossed th« 
to Madison Lake, which they found to have no 
connection with Madison River, but with 
outlet about one hundred feet wide, flowing 


in 
an opposite direction from the one given on 


the maps. They followed this to its entrance 
into another lake about five miles wide, and 
which proved to be the real source of Snake 


River. They found a geyser basin near the 
sources of Snake River, with about two hundred 
springs of all sizes, some of which spouted 
eighty to one hundred feet height Mr 


STEVENSON divided his party above the Snake 
River Cafion into two portions, one of which 


passed through the cafion, and the other ex 
plored the Teton Pass, both meeting again at 
the lower end of the caflon 

The division under the immediate direction 
of Professor Haypen reached Bozeman on the 


14th of October, having completed 
labors. Every step is said to have been a suc 
cess, and the amount of valuable material of 
scientific and practical value to far exceed tl 


the season's 


iat 


of any previous year. The professor and his as 
sistants proceed at once to Washington to pre 
pare the report, to be presented to Congress for 
publication at an early date 

Just before closing his field labors Professor 
HAYDEN’s party had explored the Gallatin Riv 


er to its source, and completed the examina 
tion of the Yellow Stone by descending it to 
Mount Shields River, thence returning to the 
Three Forks. He expected to visit Helena be 
fore proceeding to Washington, for the 1 Irpos¢ 


- ; } 
of determining its latitude and longitud 
astronomers had already fixed the geogr: 
— of Virginia City, Fort Ellis, an 


lall 


His 


i! 





ernational Exh tion now being held 











The Ir 

in Lond Is ONLY One OI a series, t be contin 
ued indefinitely, year by y one more prin 
cipal subjects being selected each year for sp: 
cial illustration. It is announced that the di 
visions for the next year’s display will consist 
first, of the fine arts; second, manufactures 
third, recent scientific investigations and d 

coveries of all kinds. That of 1874 is to em 
brace artificial illuminations by all 1 rds 
gas and its manufacture of hy 
draulics and experiments ; y of water 





1876, photographic apparatus and photogr 


d pro 





ufactures, etc., promoting healt} 
ments 1878, chemical 
and experiments; pharmaceutical pr 


with exper 


substances produ PS 


Mr. Ropert Swinnog, the British cons 
Ningpo, in China, has been for many years dis 
tinguished for the extent and success of his 
erations in regard to the natural history of ¢ 
na, having published numerous papers of great 


value relating to the mammals and birds of that 
country, and at the same time making exten 
sive collections of mammals and birds, both 
living and stuffed This gentleman has been 
very ill for nearly a year, but is now recovering, 
and has already resumed his zoological investi 
gations 

The death of Professor Joun F. Fraser, of 
the University f Pennsylvania, which took 
piace on the 12th of October last, at the age of 
sixty-one, W be a severe blow to the institu 
tion with which he was connected for s ng a 
period This gentleman was well known in 
American scientific circles from his long n 
nection with the American Philosophi Socie 


Franklin Institute 


ty and the 
tion 


During the last year an appropria of 
7 
by 


$11,500 w made by the British government 
for the purpose of supplying a new equatorial 
telescope to the Royal Observatory at Edin 
burgh, and the instrument is now being built by 
Mr. Howarp Gruss, of Dublin. It is tot 


flector of a somewhat novel characte! 


as 
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{> ff ' t at f nter 
est - s of ve f " 
th VOI rf y rich form iu Weer 
s that of a fossil bird obt Professor 
Mupee in the upper cretaceou f Ka 
sas, and described by Professor Mansu. The re 
mains indicale an aquatic form about the size 
fa pigeor t differing widely from all know 
} is in having 2 meave vertebra The rest f 
the skeleton, however, is quite similar to that 
f the average type The spe j en 
named Icthy is dispar 

Very gratifying reports have bee fur hed 
by Captain Bryant, the United Stats flice i 
charge of U fur-seal is the Behring 
Sea, of the number and c f the seals 
during the present seasor rtiy aft the 


of these islands by | 





to tl United 





States fears were entertaine these animals 
would leave the islands or t of the indis 
criminate slaught to wl were subject 

| But the enactment of wholesome laws by 
the United States on this subject, and the vigi 


l by Captain Bryant over the 























fur con have resulted 
not nly in bringing the number back to the 
norn average, but in arrying it higher than 
was ever known before Of the 100,000 author 
ized to be taken, 45,000 had been secured before 
tl 25th of July without materially affecting 
tl number; and there are so many ] ips ¢ f 
tw months old, which wv be fit to kill in 
another season, that it is thonght probable the 
extension of the limitation of capture may be 
necessary to prevent an overweening in rease 
With commendable enterprise Messrs. May 
warp & Dean, of Massachusetts, announce 
their intention of publishing a periodical under 
the name of American Ornithology, to be devoted 
to the scientif nd popular history of birds. It 
is to appear bi-monthly, at the rate of five dollars 
a year, and will consist in part of popular articles 
n birds, and in part of more elat te and tech 
nical memoirs Hach part w nsist of about 
forty pages, and will contain a ored plate of 
some new r ttle-k1 4 er nh species 
In view of t lifficu f sustaining special 
irna this try, this « rprise is one 
oir t d ng, but w we trust, be justi 
fi y the result. Atpresent there are but two 
pe 1 ex y ted to birds ; one of 
1 the London Jhis, | i quarterly; the 
l t lournal f ( of CABANIS, 
pu ed u nthily | 
I d I 
A ling to the te papers tl atch of 
rel f 1872 appears to have been at least 
t | than that of pr ng season 
pr | reason for t sup ed to be 
t lisit nation of the An fishermen to 
tt Gulf of St. Lawrence, where the best 
fisheries are to be had, in view of the 
f f the Dominion author st itify the 
late fishery treaty, and the fea n the part of the 
fishermen of a trary ex 8 and rference 
by tl oast-guards 
\ uter'a ange has taker n the 
I ptur he u f having 
I to a ynsider t eded by 
the s Thisisar ! ff t manner 
of taking t I but ltot olving 
great wast s, wherever a very ge number 
re tak lerat percent lie and be 
wort ! t perly 
{ t t of Cong I t the 
i f ful food the riv 
‘ I lakes of t l 1 States, extensive 
gements have t n mad as already ar 
nou i, in ref nee t aT u ther 
8} ies; and wh the rg k of eggs ex 
pected of the true Salm ! list 
uted in the waters of the East 8 al f 
the great lakes, those of the Sa mento River 
species are to be placed in the 8 a Riv 
er, and in streams to the “ f it 
troduction of t S t f the scor 
of its furnishing no sport tot gler, on a 
count of its ed | ny tempt 
ng bait We lea ‘ from Mr. Livine 
stom STONE, the ge charge of the 
United States salt ling establishment 
on the Sacramento, that this is y a mis 
take. We have ed his 0% irances, 
and through | those of others, that these 
fish are readily caught with al *k baited with 
salmon r Mr. Stone has himeelf sech fish 
weighing from fifteen to tw ty-two inds 
taken in this way, and he informs us that Mr 
Isaac Frye, the proprietor of the hotel at Soda 


Springs, near Mount Shasta, has frequently tak- 
1 in the Sacramento River as many as ten salm- 
on in a day, averaging fifteen pounds each; and 
in instance this summer he captured one 
of twenty-four pounds weight, 
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THE HORSE BEWITCHED. 

Tue lower engraving on page 908 illustrates 
a popular superstition which exists among the 
Catholic peasants of Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. As will be seen, the horse, the 
chief support of a poor German family, has fall- 
en sick, and great is the sorrow in the house 
hold. Mother and children weep around the 
faithful animal, and the poor peasant stands like 
one in complete despair But hope has dawned 
upon him with the thought that the beast is only 
bewitched, and he has sent to fetch in the priest 
to set the creature free from the evil spirit. The 
priest, who finds it necessary to humor the super- 
stition, comes in answer to the call, dressed in 
ful! canonicals, and accompanied by his choir 
boy. The fumes of incense fill the stable, the 
horse is sprinkled with holy-water, and the evil 
spirit is conjured to quit the animal. 

At length the priest finishes his conjuration, 
and takes his leave; but, as he departs, he ad- 
monishes the peasant to take good care of the 
horse, and to send for the veterinary surgeon to 
complete the cure. But even if he follows this 
practical advice, the peasant will always attrib- 
ute the recovery of his beast to the incense, the 
holy-water, and the priestly conjuration, rather 
than to the surgeon's care and medicine. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor of “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” “ Lapy Avp- 
LEY’s SECRET,” ETO. 


— _ 


“ Egypt, thon knewst too well, 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knewst; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods | 
Command me.” 


cxcesininnimepatiiiiemnateenes 
Book the Pirst. 
CHAPTER I. 

**Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 


Than al) the adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.” 





THE scene was an ancient orchard on the slope 
of a hill in the far west of England: an orchard 
bounded on one side by an old-fashioned garden, 
where roses and carnations were blooming in 
their summer glory, and on the other by a pon- 
derous red brick wall, heavily buttressed, and 
with a moat at its outer base—a wall that was 
built for the protection of a more important 
habitation than Hawleigh Vicarage. Time was 
when the green slope where the rugged apple- 
trees spread their crooked limbs in the sunshine 
was a prim pleasance, and when the hill was 
crowned by the grim towers of Hawleigh Castle. 

"But the civil wars made an end of the Gothic 
towers and machicolated galleries that had weath- 
ered many a storm, and nothing was now left 
save a remnant of the old wall and one solita- 
ry tower, to which some archeologically minded | 
vicar in time past had joined the modest parson- 
age of Hawleigh parish. ‘This was a low white 
building, of the farm-house type, large and roomy, 
with bow-windows to some of the lower rooms, 
and diamond-paned casements to others. In 
this western land of warm rains and flowers the 
myrtles and roses climbed to the steeply sloping 
roof, and every antique casement looked out of 
a frame of foliage and blossom. It was not a 
mansion which a modern architect would have 
been proud to have built by any means, but a 
dweiling-place which a painter or a poet would 
have fallen madly in love with at first sight. 

There were pigeons cooing and boop-boop- 
booping among the moss-grown corbels of the 
tower; a blackbird in a wicker cage hanging out 
side one of the narrow windows; a sky-lark in a 
little green wooden box decorating another. The 
garden where the roses and carnations flourished 
had somewhat of a neglected look, not weedy or 
forlorn, only a little unkempt and over-luxuri 
ant, like a garden to which the hireling gardener 
comes once a week, or which is left to the charge 
of a single out-door laborer who has horses and | 
pigs upon his mind, nay, perhaps also the daily 
distraction of in-door duties in the boot and knife 
cleaning way. 

Perhaps, looking at the subject from a purely 
poetical point of view, no garden should ever be 
better kept than that garden at Hawleigh. What 
ribbon bordering, or artistically variegated mosa 
ic work of lobelia and petunia and calceolaria and 
verbena, could ever equal the wild beauty of roses 
that grew at their own sweet will against a back- 
ground of seringa and arbutus ?—shrubs that must 
have been planted by some unknown benefactor 
in the remote past, for no incumbent of late vears 
had ever been known to plant any thing. What 
prim, platter-like circles of well-behaved bedding- 
out plants, spick and span from the greenhouse, 
could charm the sense like the various and yet 
familiar old-world flowers that filled those long 
borders which curved in and out with the con 
volutions of that irregularly shaped three quar 
ters of an acre which made Parson Luttrell’s 
flower garden ? 

Of this small domain about half an acre con 
sisted of meadow-like grass, not often improved 
by the roller, and sometimes permitted to flour 
ish in rank luxuriance ankle-deep. ‘The girls 
—that is to say, Wilmot Luttrell’s four daugh 
ters—managed to play croquet upon that green- 
sward nevertheless, being at the croquet-playing 
stage of existence, when a young woman hard 
driven would play croquet in an empty coal-cel 
lar. Near the house the grass assumed form 
and dignity, and was bordered by a rugged sweep 
of loose gravel, called the carriage drive; and | 
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just opposite the drawing-room windows there 
stood an ancient stone sun-dial, on which the 
ladies of Hawleigh Castle had marked the slow 
passage of empty hours in centuries gone by. 
Only a hedge of holly divided the garden from 
a narrow strip of waste land that bordered the 
dusty high-road ; but a row of fine old elms grew 
on that intervening strip of grass, and secured 
the Luttrell damsels from the gaze of the vulgar. 

But for seclusion, for the sweet sense of utter 
solitude and retirement, the orchard was best— 
that undulating slope of mossy turf, cropped close 
by occasional sheep, which skirted the flower gar- 
den, and stretched away to the rear of the low 
white house. ‘The very wall, crowned with fox- 
gloves white and red, gaudy dragon’s-mouth, and 
creeping yellow stone-crop, was in itself a picture ; 
and in the shelter of this wall, which turned its 
stalwart old back to the west, was the nicest 
spot for an afternoon’s idleness over a new book, 
or the worthless scrap of lace or muslin which 
constituted the last mania in the way of fancy- 
work. This, at least, was what Elizabeth Lut- 
trell said of the old wall, and as she had been 
born, and reared for the nineteen years of her 
young life, at Hawleigh, she was a tolerable 
judge of the capabilities of garden and orchard. 
She sits in the shadow of the wall this June aft- 
ernoon alone, with an unread book in her lap. 

Elizabeth Luttrell is the beauty of a family in 
which all the daughters are handsome—the peer- 
less flower among four fair sisters, who are re- 
nowned throughout this part of the western world 
as the pretty Misses Luttrell. 

About Gertrude, the eldest, or Diana, the sec- 
ond, or Blanche, the youngest, there might be 
differences of opinion—a question raised as to 
the length of Gertrude’s nose, a doubt as to the 
width of Diana’s mouth, a schism upon the mer- 
its of Blanche’s figure; but the third daughter 
of the house of Luttrell was simply perfect: you 
could no more dispute her beauty than that of 
the Florentine Venus. 

What a picture she made upon this midsum- 
mer afternoon, as she sat in the shade of the rud- 
dy old wall in a holland dress, and with a blue 
ribbon twisted in her hair, profile of face and 
figure in full relief against the warm background, 
every line the perfection of grace and beauty, 
every hue and every curve a study for a painter! 
Oh, if among all the splendid fashion plates in 
the Royal Academy—the duchess in black velvet 
train and point lace flounces and scarlet silk pet- 
ticoat and diamonds ; the marchioness in blonde 
and blue satin and pearls; the countess in white 
silk and azaleas; the viscountess in tulle and 
rose-buds—if in this feast of millinery Elizabeth 
Luttrell could but shine forth, sitting by the old 
orchard wall in her washed-out holland gown, 
what a revelation that fresh young beauty would 
seem ! 

It was not a rustic beauty, however—not a 
loveliness created to be dressed in white muslin 
and to adorn a cottage—but splendid rather, and 
worthy to rule the heart of a great man. Nose, 
a small aquiline; eyes, that darkly clear gray 
which in some lights deepens to violet; com- 
plexion, a warm brunette; forehead, low and 
broad; hair of the darkest brown, with ruddy 
golden gleams lurking in its crisp waves—hair 
which is in itself almost a sufficient justification 
for any young woman to set up as a beauty, if 
her stock in trade were no more than those dark 
brown tresses, those delicately arched brows and 
upward curling lashes. In all the varying charms 
of expression, as well as in regularity of feature, 
nature has gifted Elizabeth Luttrell with a lav- 
ish hand. She is the crystallization of centuries 
of dead-and-gone Luttrells, all more or less beau- 
tiful; for the race is one that can boast of good 
looks as a family heritage. 

She sits alone by the old wall, the western sun- 
light shining through the crimson bells of the fox- 
gloves and the red and yellow flowers of the 
dragon’s-mouth above her head—sits alone, with 
loosely linked hands lying idle in her lap, and 
fixed dreaming eyes. It is nearly an hour since 
she has turned a leaf of her book, when a ring- 
ing soprano voice calling her name, and a shower 
of rose leaves thrown across her face, scare away 
her day-dreams. 

She looks up impatiently, angrily even, at 
Blanche, the hoyden of the family, who stands 
above her on the steep grassy slope, with a bas- 
ket of dilapidated roses on her arm. ‘The dam- 
sel, incorrigibly idle alike by nature and habit, 
has been seized with an industrious fit, and has 
been clipping and trimming the roses. 

** What a lazy creature you are, Lizzie!” she 
exclaims. ‘* I thought you were going to put the 
ribbons on your muslin dress for this evening.” 

‘I wish you'd be good enough to concern 
yourself about your own clothes, Blanche, and 
leave mine alone. And please don’t come 
screaming at me when I’m—asleep.” 

** You weren't asleep ; 
You were thinking—I can guess 
what about—and smiling at your own thoughts. 
I wish I had any thing as nice to think about. 
‘That's the worst of having a handsome sister. 
How can I suppose that any one will ever take 
any notice of poor little me ?” 

‘*Upon my honor, Blanche, I believe you are 
the most provoking girl in creation!” 

‘You can’t believe that, for you don’t know 
all the girls in creation.” 

**One of the most, then ; 
sending a girl to school. 
girl vulgarities.” 

‘*I'm sure I didn’t want to go to Miss Der- 
went’s, Lizzie. It was Gertrude’s fault, making 
such a fuss about me, and setting papa at me. 
I'd much rather have run wild at home.” 

**T think you'd run wild any where, in a con- 
vent even.” 

**I dare say I should ; but that’s not the ques- 
tion. I want to know if you're going to wear 
your clean white muslin, because my own toilet 
hinges on your decision. 


your eyes were ever 80 
wide open. 


but that comes of 
You have all the school- 














for girls who are allowed only one clean muslin 
a week os : 

** I don’t know; perhaps I shall wear my blue,” 
replies Elizabeth, with a careless air, pretending 
to read. 

**You won't do any thing of the kind. It’s 
ever so tumbled, and I know you like to look 
nice when Mr. Forde is here.” 
mean girl, Elizabeth Luttrell! You pretend not 
to care a straw how you dress, and dawdle here 
making believe to read that stupid old volume 
of travels to the Victoria Thingembob that the 
old fogies of the book club choose for us; and 
when we've put on our veriest rags you'll scam- 
per up the back stairs just at the last moment, 
and come down a quarter of an hour after he 
has come, all over crisp muslin flounces and 
fresh pink ribbons, just as if you'd a French 
milliner at your beck and call.” 

**T really can’t help it if I know how to put 
on my things a little better than you and Diana. 
I'm sure Gertrude is always nicely dressed.” 

** Yes, Gertrude has the brand of Cain—Ger- 
trude is a born old maid ; 
neck-ribbons and top-knots. 
white muslin ?” 

**T wish you wouldn’t worry, Blanche ; 
wear exactly what I please. 
tered by a younger sister. 


one can see it in her 
Now how about the 


I shall 

I will not be pes- 
} What's the time ?” 

The fourth Miss Luttrell drags a little Geneva 
silver watch from her belt by a black ribbon—a 
silver watch presented to her by her father on 
her fifteenth birthday—to be exchanged for a 
gold one at some indefinite period of the vicar’s 
existence, when a flash of prosperity shall bright- 
en the dull level of his financial career. 
given similar watches to all his daughters on 
their fifteenth birthdays; but Lizzie’s lies for- 
gotten among disabled brooches and odd ear- 
rings in a trinket-box on her dressing-table. 
Elizabeth Luttrell does not care to note the prog- 
ress of her days on a pale-faced Geneva time- 
piece, value something under five pounds. 

‘* Half past five by me,” says Blanche. 

“‘Are you twenty minutes slow, or twenty 
minutes fast ?” 

** Well, I believe I’m five-and-twenty minutes 
slow.” 

**'Then I shall come to dress in half an hour. 
I wish you'd just tack those pink bows on my 
dress, Blanche— you're evidently at a loss for 
sumething to do,” 

** Just tack!” repeats the younger sister, with 
a wry face; *‘you mean sew them on, I suppose. 
That's like people asking you to * touch’ the bell 
when you're comfortably coiled up in an easy- 
chair at the other end of the room. It sounds 
less than asking one to ring it, but one has to 
disturb one’s self all the same. I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t sew on your own ribbons: and I’m 
dead tired—I've been standing in the broiling 
sun for the last hour, trimming the roses, and 
trying to make the garden look a little decent.” 

**Oh, very well; I can get my dress ready 
myself,” says Elizabeth, with a grand air, not 
lifting her eyes from the volume in which she 
struggles vainly to follow the current of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Has not Malcolm Forde ex- 
pressed a respectful wish that she were a little 
less vague in her notions of all that vast world 
which lies beyond the market-town and rustic 
suburbs of Hawleigh ? 

** Don’t be offended, Lizzie ; you know I al- 
ways do any thing you ask me. Where are the 
ribbons ?” 

‘**In the left-hand top drawer. 
don’t tumble my flounces.” 

**T'll take care. I'm so glad you're going to 
wear your white; for now I can wear mine with- 
out Gertrude grumbling about my extravagance 
in beginning a clean muslin at the end of the 
week: as if people with any pretense to refine- 
ment ever made any difference in their gowns at 
the end of the week—as if any body but utter 
barbarians would go grubby because it was Fri- 
day or Saturday! Mind you come up stairs in 
time to dress, Lizzie.” 

**1 shall be ready, child. 
to be here till seven.” 

**The people! As if you cared one straw 
about Jane Harrison or Laura Melvin and that 
preposterous brother of hers!” 

“You manage to flirt with the preposterous 
brother, at any rate,” says Lizzie, still looking 
down at her book. 

**Oh, one must get one’s hand in somehow. 
And as if there were any choice of a subject in 
this God-forsaken place!” 

‘** Blanche, how can you use such horrid ex- 
pressions ? ’ 

** But it is God-forsaken. I heard Captain 
Fielding call it so the other day.” 

“You are always picking up somebody's 
phrases. Do Zo and tack on those ribbons, or 
I shall have to do it myself.” 

““And that would be a calamity,” cries 
Blanche, laughing, ** when there is any body else 
whose services you can utilize.” 

It was one of the golden rules of Elizabeth 
Luttrell’s life that she should never do any thing 
for herself which she could get any one else to do 
for her. What was the good of having three 
unmarried sisters—all plainer than one’s self— 
unless one made some use of them? She her- 
self had grown up like a flower, as beautiful and 
as useless; not to toil or spin—only to be ad 
mired and cherished as a type of God-given idle 
loveliness. : 

That her beauty was to be profitable to her 
self and to the world by-and-by in some large 
way she regarded as an inevitable consequence 
of her existence. She had troubled herself very 
little about the future; had scarcely chafed 
against the narrow bounds of her daily life. 
That certainty of high fortune awaiting her in 
the coming years supported and sustained her. 
In the mean while she lived her life—a life not 
altogether devoid of delight, but into which the 


Be sure you 


The people are not 


It’s a serious matter | element of passion had not yet entered, 


He has 


You're such a | 
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Even ,in so dull a place as Hawleigh there 
were plenty of admirers for such a girl as Eliza- 
beth Luttrell. She had drunk freely of the nec- 
tar of praise, knew the full measure of her beau- 
ty, and felt that she was born to conquer, Ajj 
the little victories, the trivial flirtations, of the 
present were, in her mind, mere child’s play; but 
they served to give some variety to an existence 
which would have been intolerably monotonous 
without them. 

She went on reading, or trying to read, for 
half an hour after Blanche had skipped up the 
green slope where the apple-trees spread a fan- 
tastic carpet of light and shade in the afternoon 
sunshine; she tried her hardest to chain her 
thoughts to that book of African travel, but the 
Victoria Nyanza eluded her like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Her thoughts went back to a little scene 
under an avenue of ancient limes in Hawleigh 
Road—a scene that had been acted only a few 
hours ago. It was not very much to think of : 
only an accidental meeting with her father’s cu- 
rate, Malcolm Forde ; only a little commonplace 
talk about the parish and the choir, the early 
services, and the latest volumes obtainable at the 
Hawleigh book club. 

Mr. Luttrell had employed four curates since 
Lizzie’s sixteenth birthday, and the first, sec- 
ond, and third of those young Levites had been 
Lizzie’s devoted slaves. It had become an es- 
tablished rule that the curate— Mr. Luttrell 
could only afford one, though there were two 
churches in his duty—should fall madly in love 
with Elizabeth. But the fourth curate was of a 
different stuff from the material out of which the 
three simpering young gentlemen fresh from col- 
lege were created. Malcolm Forde was five- 
and-thirty years of age; a man who had been a 
soldier, and who had taken up this new service 
from conviction; a man who possessed an in- 
come amply sufficient for his own simple needs, 
and in no way looked to the Church as an hon- 
orable manner of solving the great enigma of 
how a gentleman is to maintain himself in this 
world. He was a Christian in the purest and 
widest sense of the word; an earnest thinker, an 
indefatigable worker ; an enthusiast upon all sub- 
jects relating to his beloved Church. 

To such a man as this all small flirtations and 
girlish follies must needs appear trivial in the 
extreme; but Mr. Forde was not a prig, nor 
was he prone to parade his piety before the eyes 
of the world. So he fell into the ways of Haw- 
leigh with consummate ease; played croquet 
with the mallet of a master; disliked high-jinks 
and grandiose entertainments at rich people’s 
houses, but was not above an impromptu picnic 
with his intimate associates, a gypsy tea in Ever- 
ton Wood, or a friendly musical evening at the 
parsonage. He had little time to devote to such 
relaxations, but did not disdain them on occasion. 

At the outset of their acquaintance the four 
Luttrell girls vowed they should always be afraid 
of him ; that those dreadful cold gray eyes of his 
made them feel uncomfortable. 

** When he looks at me in that grave, search- 
ing way, I positively feel myself the wickedest 
creature in the world,” cried Diana, who was of 
a sprightly disposition, and prone to a candid con- 
fession of all her weaknesses. ‘* How I should 
hate to marry such a man! It would be like be- 
ing perpetually brought face to face with one’s 
conscience.” 

**T think a woman’s husband ought, in a man- 
ner, to represent her conscience,” said Gertrude, 
who was seven-and-twenty, and prided herself 
upon being serious-minded, ‘At least I should 
like to see all my faults and follies reflected in 
my husband’s face, and to grow out of them by 
his influence.” 

‘* What a hard time your husband would have 
of it, Gerty!” exclaimed the flippant Blanche, 
assisting at the conversation from outside the 
open window of the breakfast-room, or den, in 
which the four damsels were as untidy as they 
pleased ; Elizabeth’s color-box and drawing- 
board, Gertrude’s work-box, Diana's desk, 
Blanche’s Dorcas bag, all heaped pell-mell upon 
the battered old sideboard. 

“If you spent more time among the poor, 
Diana,” said Gertrude, not deigning to notice 
this interruption, “‘ you need not be afraid of 
any man’s eyes. When our own hearts are at 
peace—” 

“*Don’t, please, Gerty; don’t give me any 
warmed-up versions of your tracts. The state 
of my own heart has nothing to do with the 
question. If I were the most spotless being in 
creation, I shouldeel just the same about Mr. 
Forde’s eyes. As for district visiting, you know 
very well that my health was never good enough 
for that kind of thing; and I’m sure if papa had 
six daughters instead of four, you do enough in 
the goody-goody line for the whole batch.’ 

Miss Luttrell gave a gentle sigh, and contin- 
ued her needle-work in silence. She could not 
help feeling that she was the one bit of leaven 
that leavened the whole lump; that if a general 
destruction were threatened the daughters of 
Hawleigh by reason of their frivolities, her own 
sterling merits might buy them off—as the ten 
righteous men who were not to be found in Sod- 
om might have ransomed that guilty population. 

Elizabeth had been busy painting a little bit 
of still-life—an overripe peach and a handful of 
pansies and muiberry leaves lying loosely scat- 
tered at the base of Mr. Luttrell’s Venetian 
claret-jug. She had gone steadily on with her 
work, laying on little dabs of transparent color 
with a quick, light touch, and not vouchsafing 
any expression of interest in the discussion of 
Mr. Forde’s peculiarities. 

** He’s very good-looking,” Diana said, med- 
itatively. ‘“* Don’t you think so, Lizzie? You're 
an authority upon curates.” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders, and answer- 
ed, in her most indifferent tone, 

‘*Tolerably. He has rather a good forehead.” 

** Rather good!” exclaimed Gertrude, grind- 
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ing industriously across an expanse of calico 
with her cutting-out ** He has 
forehead of angapostle. is 

** How do you know that? You never saw 
an apostle,” cried Blanche, from the window, 
with her favorite line of argument ** And as 
for the pictures we see of them, that’s all hum- 
bug, for there were no photographers in Judza 

**Come in-doors, Bianche, and write a Ger- 
** It’s too bad to 
stand out there all the morning, idling away your 


scissors. 








man exercise,” said Gertrude. 


ime. 
‘* And spoiling your complexion into the bar- 
gain,” added Diana. **What a little | 
wretch you are becoming!” 

“yy don t 
jon, and I’m not going to cramp my hand with 
that horrid German !” 

* Think of the privile 
Schiller in the original! 


tawny 


care two straws about mv complex 





being able to read 


rude, sol 





said Gert 
emnly. 

**] don’t think much of it ; 
read him, though you do pride yourself on your 
German,” answered the fi ppant Blanche. And 
then they went back to Mr. Forde, and discussed 
his eyes and his forehead over again, not ar 


tor I never see you 


riving at any very definite expression of opinion 
at the last, and Elizabeth holding her ideas in 
reserve. 

**T don’t think this one will be quite like the 
rest, Liz,” said Diana, significantly | 

** What do you mean by like the rest ? 

** Why, he won't make a fool of himself about 
you, as Mr. Horton did, with his flute-playing 
and stuff; and he won't go on like Mr. Dysart ; 
and he won't write sentimental poetry, and lan- 
guish about all the afternoon spooning at cro 
q ret, like little Mr. Adderley. You 
count upon making a conquest of him, Lizzie 
He has the ideas of a monk 

Abelard was destined to become a monk, 
replied Elizabeth, calmly, ‘* but that did not pre 
vent his falling in love with Eloise.’ 


needn't 


** Oh, I dare say you think it will end by his 
being as weak as the rest. But he told me that 
he does not approve of a priest marrying 
rude, wasn'tit ? when you consider that we should 
not be in existence if papa had entertained the 
same opinion.” 

‘**T don’t suppose we count for much in his 
grand ideas of religion,” answered Elizabeth, a 
little contemptuously. She had held her small 
flirtations with previous curates as the merest 
trifling, but the trifling had been pleasant enough 
in its way. She had liked the incense. And 
behold, here was a man who withheld all praise, 


rather | 


who had made his own scheme of life—a scheme 
from which she, Elizabeth Lattrell, was excluded. 
It was a new thing for her to find that she count- 
ed for nothing in the existence of any young 
man who knew her. 

This conversation took place when Mr. Forde 
had been at Hawleigh about a month. Time 
slipped past. Malcolm Forde took the parish in 
hand with a firm grip, Mr. Luttrell being an easy- 
going gentleman, quite agreeable to let his curate 
work as hard as he liked. The two sleepy old 
churches awoke into new life. Where there had 
been two services on a Sunday there were now 
four; where there had service on a 
great church festival there were now five. The 
dim old aisles bloomed with flowers at Easter 
and Ascension, at Whitsuntide Harvest 
Thanksgiving feast; and the damsels of Haw- 
ieigh had new work to do in the decoration of 
the churches, and in the embroidery of chalice 
covers and altar cloths. 

But it was not in extra services and beautifi- 
cation of the temples alone that Mr. Forde 
brought about a new aspect of affairs in Haw- 
leigh. he poor were cared for as thev had 
ne r been cared for before. Almost all the 


been one 


and 
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to say, he had spoken a little regretfully of her 
trivial, wasted life, her neglected opportunities 

**] don't know what vou mean by opportuni 
ties,” she had answered, with a little contemptu 
ous curl of the rosy upper lip. ‘* 1 can't burst 
out all at once into a female bishop. As for 
district visiting, I have really no genius for that 
kind of thing, and feel myself a useless bore in 
poor people's houses. I know I have been rath- 
er idle about the church embroidery too,” she 
added, with a deprecating air, feeling that here 
he had cause for complaint. 

**T am very anxious that our churches should 
be made beautiful,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘ and 
I should think it only natural for you to take a 
delight in that kind of labor; but I do not con- 
sider ecclesiastical embroidery the beginning and 
end of life. I should like to see you more inter- 






their need of unsel and supers n than he | 
cared to give them e weakest 
order of womanh al supy 

and assistance, wa play the 
ivy to Mr. Forde’s oak; and no oak, however 
vigorous, could have sustained such a weight of 
ivy. He had to tell them sometimes, in plainest 
words, that if they couldn't do their v vitl 
out continual recourse to him, their work was 


scarcely worth having 


. Whereupon the we 
vessels d opped away, admitting in their Hig! 


Church slang that they had no “ vocation 
that is to say, there was too much bread a 
too little sack in the business, too much of the 
poor and not enough of Mr. Forde 


For this reason he liked Gertrude Luttrel 
who went about her work in a workman-like 
way, rarely applied to him for counsel, had 


ested in the poor and in the schools—more inter- | own opinions, and really did achieve some g 


ested in your fellow-creatures altogether, in short. 
I fancy the life you lead at Hawleigh Vicarage 
among your roses anc apple-trees 1s Just a little 
the life of the lotos-eater : 

* All ite allotted length of days 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades and falls, and hath no toil, 

Fast rooted in the fruitful soil.’ 
It doesn’t do for a responsible being to live that 
kind of life, you know, leaving no better memory 
behind than the record of its beauty. I should 
hardly venture to say so much as this, Miss Lut- 
trell, if I were not warmly interested in you 

The clear, pale face, looking downward with 
rather a moody air, like the face of a wayward 
child that can hardly suffer a rebuke, flushed sud 
To Mr. Forde’s 


interest he had confessed was 


den crimson at his last words. 
surprise—for the 
of a purely priestly kind Sut young 
are so sensitive, and he was not unused to see 


women 


his female parishioners blush and tremble a little 
under the magnetism of his earnest gaze and low, 
grave voice. 

Conscious of that foolish blash, Elizabeth tried 
to carry off her confusion by a rather flippant 
laugh. 

** You read your Tennyson, you see, 
**though you lecture me for my idleness 
poetry a kind of lotos-eating ?” 

“* Hardly, I think. I don’t consider my duty 
stern enough to cut me off from all the flowers 
of life. 1 should be sorry to moon about with a 
duodecimo Tennyson in my pocket when I ought 
to be at work; but when I have a stray half 
hour I can give myself a little indulgence of 
that kind.” 

** You will come to play croquet for an hour 
this evening, won't you? Gertrude wrote to 
you yesterday, I think.” 
” Yes: [ must apologize for not answering her 
note. I shall be most happy to come, if possi- 
ble. But I have two or three sick people to 
visit this afternoon, and I am not quite sure of 
my time. The poor souls cling to one so at the 
last. 
threshold of the dark valley, and they have some 
dim notion that we hold the keys of the other 
world, and can open a door for them and let 
them through to a better place than they could 
win for themselves.” 

** 7] must be dreadful to see so much of death,” 
said Elizabeth, with a faint shudder. 

‘“* Hardly so dreadful as you may suppose. A 
death-bed develops some of the noblest qualities 
of a man’s nature. I have seen so much unself 
ish thoughtfulness for others, so much tender- 
ness and love, in the dying. And then for these 
poor people life has been for the most part so 
barren, so troubled, it is like passing away from 
a perpetual struggle to a land that is to be all 
brightness and rest. If you would only spend 
more time among your father’s parishioners, 
Miss Luttrell, you would learn much that is 


she said, 


Isn't 








time that the soldier-curate could spare from his 
public duties he devoted to private ministration 
And yet when he did permit 
noon’s recreation he came to gypsy 


himself an after 





téa-aril 





nh an air as if he were 
r pleasure. Above all, he 
never preat hed sermons 


or ¢ roquet with as 
man who lived only fi 
out of the pulpit 
was his one merit, Lizzie Luttrell said, in a some 
what disparaging tone. 

** His one fault is, to be so unlike the other 
curates, Liz, and able to resist your blandish 
ments,” said Diana, sharply. 

Mr. Forde had made himseif a favorite witi 
all that household except Elizabeth. The three 
other girls worshiped him. She rarely men- 
tioned him without a sneer. And yet she was 
thinking of him this midsummer afternoon, as 
she sat by the orchard wall trying to read the 
volume he had recommended ; she was thinking 
of a few grave words in which he had confessed 
his interest in her; thinking of the dark search- 
ing eves which had looked for one brief moment 
into her own. 

**T really thought I counted for nothing,” she 
said to herself, ** he has such off-hand ways, and 
sets himself so much above other people. I don’t 
think he quite means to be grand ; it seems nat 
ural to him. He ought to have been a general 
at least in India, instead of a twopenny-half-pen- 
ny captain!” 

The half hour was soon gone. It was very 
pleasant to her, that idling in the shadow of the 
old wall; for the thoughts of her morning's walk 
were strangely sweet—sweeter than any flatteries 
that had ever been whispered in her ear. And 
yet Mr. Forde had not praised her; had, indeed, 
seemed utterly unconscious of her superiority to 
other women. His words had been frank and 
grave and kindly: a little too much like a lect- 
ire, perhaps, and yet sweet; for they were the 
first words in which Malcolm Forde had betray 
ed the faintest interest in her welfare. And it 
is a hard thing for a young woman who has 
been a goddess and an angel in the sight of three 

msecutive curates to find the fourth as indif- 

ent to her merits as if he were a man of stone. 


Yes, he had decidedly lectured her. That is 


worth learning of life and death.” 
6s 
ging her shoulders impatiently 


I couldn't endure it,” she answered, shrug 
**T ought never 
I should 
T he pe Of le 
thought them, and 


to have been born a parson’s daughter 
| do no good, but harm, more likely 
10W le I 1 
| be all the more discontented with their wretched 
| lots after my visits 
Gertrude does, 
believe that I think it the nicest thing in the 
world to live in one room, and have hardly 
bread to eat, and only one blanket between six. 
| It's too dreadful. Six weeks of it would kill 
me 
Mr. Forde sighed ever so faintly, but said no 
more. What a poor, selfish, narrow soul this 
lovely girl's must be! Nature does sometimes 
enshrine her commonest spirits in these splendid 
temples. He felt a little disappointed by the 
girl's selfishness and coldness; for he had imag- 
ined that she needed only to be awakened from 
the happy idleness of a young, joy-loving spirit 
He said no more, though they walked side by 
side as far as St. Mary’s, the red, square-towered 
church at the beginning of the town, and parted 
with perfect friendliness. Yet the thought of 
that interview vexed Malcolm Forde all day 
long. 
| ** I had hoped better things of her,” he said 
| to himself 
| She is so young, and seems to have a pliant dis 
What a pity that Luttrell has let his 
| daughters grow up just as they please, like the 






} would see \ mis 





I can't act goody goody as 
and make those poor wretches 


** But of course I sha'n't give up 


position. 
| fox-gloves in his hedge!” 

In Mr. Forde’s opinion those four young wom 
en ought to have been trained into a little band 
of Sisters of Mercy—a pious sisterhood carry 
ing life and light into the dark alleys of Haw 
leigh. It was not a large place, that 

| market-town, numbering eleven thousand souls 

| in all; yet there were alleys enough, and moral 
darkness and poverty and sickness and sorrow 
enough, to make work for a nunnery of minis 
tering women. Mr. Forde had plenty of dis- 
trict visitors ready to labor for him; but they 














western 


| were for the most part ill-advised and frivolous | ture, which he eaid was the work of a protégé 


ministrants, and absorbed more of his time by 


| The Columbian Co 


They want a friendly hand to grasp on the | ed by him to the city of Washir 


It may have been for this reason, and ir 
desire to oblige Gertrude, that he m 
effort and contrived to play croquet in the vica 
age garden on this midsummer evening 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Dip ever the horses in our large cities ex 1 Sa 
bath of rest until the recent one which war granted 
them by humanity and prudence 





must have seemed to the much-abused creatures 
have a little reapite from their weary t t 
selves kindly treated, protected from the al 
and carefully fed and tended! The streets k 
and deserted, it is true: but we fancy the va oft 1 
equine race was never more thoroug!t a} a 
This etrange disease which has ray spr 
the country, coining, in its way, most } 
abies to exprese ta haracter a ’ " i™ » 

developed « } rto lat 
dumb yet noble a als that s in so f f 
An appea as t ace . f 
the Society for the Prev n of ( s 
n Pt adelpt tot presia « - 
etree railwa | es mn 1 alf « ti } BER 
The nte that ® neithe at nor? 
prive the [ ) weekly cay « al ‘ « 
the companies to keep a suff nt number of a1 
to secure for each one a day of rest in ever 
and also to use their endeavors to prevent the 

| ive Overloading of cars which is now s0 common 


It has always seemed to us that it must be a most 
unsatisfactory life- 





abor to heay 
wherewith to endow colleges, to found 


to build churct 


hospitals, and 
How much 
one’s wealth intelligently 


to see with one’s ov 


es after one is dead 1 more 
pleasant must it be 


while living 


to use 
wn eyes the joy, the 
happiness, the benefit, which may result from a jud 
cious and generous expenditure of surplus riches 
lege, Washington, is to receive a 
wment from Mr. W. W. Corcoran, a 
of that city, who has already in many 
himself a public benefactor. In this 
connection we may mention that the art collection of 
| Mr. Corcoran—one of the finest in the United States 
has been removed to the Fins 





permanent en 
wealthy banker 


ways proved 


Arts Building, present- 


nD. 





The women of Wyoming have their troubles as we 
as their rights. Not long ago a mother in that pro 
to serve on a jur 
ong with her. The 
child set up such a vigorous protest in court that the 


gressive Territory being ob! 
juror was excused 
| 
j 
! 
| 


took her ba 





against her will, 

from serving: in short, the rig! 
of the baby to be taken care of was paramount. 

The Bedr 

paper, published at Stan 

| political, financial, and lit 

tivated classes of Turks. 


(or “ Full Moon s a new Turkish daily 





boul It promises t he s 


erary organ of the more 


The railroad between Yokohama and Jeddo i« t 
opened this month with due ceremonies by the Mika 








in person. Telegraphic communication is now 
plete between Yokohama and Nangasaki. 

Inasmuch as idleness is a vice, and productive of 
great unhappiness to those indulging in it, the Fren 
Society for the Protect f At ie has euge 

and | a j g cogs rk 
fferer . 8 t 
I 
t I . - Re r Ard 1az 
s as fort 

The « ate of Th waldsen at I me was 

etr kK during a recent thu! r-stori al 


{orefeet shattered This monument to the self-sac 
rificing bravery of the Swiss Guard of Louis XVI. is 
sculptured from the living rock, and 
cut in the face of a precipitous cliff, one o 
feet falling over the edge of the recess. 


lies in a recess 


Tenderloin steak, of which epicures never tire, has 
at length met a rival in the Fistulina hepatica, which 
grows in Epping Forest, near London 
the-way, that it is not cultiv 


Strange, by- 
ated elsewhere. It is a 
oak and other trees, 
and frequently weighing from four to six pounds 


sort of fungus, growing from the 


ie the 





suitable tir to use 





& purplish-red, and when cut or 


ice like beef gra 





s a copious red 











t is said to be scarcely distinguis! 

from a tender steak; and it hae a very elight a 
flavor when cooked, which adds neiderat i 18 
cy tothe dish. Thi et steak t 
brought into notice " 7 i ple 
who like good things to eat 

Ag 1 story is t Z ate King of 
Sweder lie was an ar rer of the fine arts, 
and | self a " the brush. On sev- 
eral « sions w ® his landscapes to th 
French ex! t t ries were anxious to recog 
nize their merite ffering to the royal artist 
first-class 1 s This, however, his majesty always 
persiste I g, as he did not wish to owe any 
thing to favor. He was not, however, without anx 
to obtalr ne { these ackm rmentsa of distir 





of the recent vitions he sent in a 


picture anonymously. This work failed to attract the 
favorable notice of the critics 
for the distribution of the prizes 
come by impatience and concern, 
dent of the jury an autograph letter, in which he an- 
| nounced his intention of never painting any more, and 
recommended to the consideration of the jury the pic- 


As the time drew near 





his majesty, over 





wrote to the presi- 


A few 
days later the king recel r from the president 








| 


| 
| 








exprers« hie regret that t rye i not enterts 
t * rotéegé, & rm g ‘ + 
¥ prot kes ue 
r “ sur maest 
A story is {a ‘ gent cat be ring to 
a la 4 wned also a {| ar - h she 
- - t | Or ne ¢ 
as t A wt g oF a . 
a fi A ‘ j ady, 
! puse nen and 
at tur gh 
t pe Puse ait 
1 a ry a . ( 
‘tl & 6] and caug ] re is g 
sing in the story thus far. |} netea 
vouring poor Dickey, puss gent r t the rd 











doors and placed it in the hands of her mistress 
as both astonished and delight fi 6 
featt ured 
H eopathists can not comr ‘ M. D 
‘ recer y read a e#t r fore 
Fret A cade f Med P H es a 
ex] ts he had made by t - eous 
t { 0K rived from an a 2 
trefied bloo He performed t f » e x 
periments n rabbits and ¢ e oe tr 
that the rue acg ei ” “ | 
and activity by passing tl g A er 
This be es so tremet " Da 
vaine's guag r k the 
ter ' , ' n ‘ to f rab- 
bits nen +} 
, th of re. 
q - ruining 
exa ‘ p” is must be 
601 5 
Centra } 1 ph has hee tivated 
in I e sake of its handsome roe 
or flowers "a ances a " t sidered a 
re f sala It ay t ‘ 
all the t « of the eala so DP iar wit 
t Parisians, w a pe slight bit ome. w 
parts a agre flav 
y I * ‘ t Super c have 
t pas r re made gr a ‘ 
In sf . s adverse 
ee, statiatice el n ul ribes have g € 
forwar ating farme g houses 
att and pureuing th 4 s indastries of 
civilized life I nee sume of ney have been ex 
pended during the last t wars Ww the 
Indians ere iss i wied giving them such 
true ideas of ‘ 1 educa dustry, and 
wealth as sha ad them to adopt q t and peace- 
able 8 
, 7 . m7 . , 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Ax illustration of Irieh simplicity is afforded by the 





Jidate 





reply Of & young cat 


The examiner was endeavoring to elicit the candi 
market value of 


idea on the 
demand and supply ; 
put 4 guestion in 


but, t 





thie simple 


for the office of teacher 
late « 
, with reference to 








f there are 


your village two shoe-makers, with just safficient em 


ployment t& 
more, 


enable 





them to live 


tolerably, and no 


what would follow if a third shoe-maker set up 








in the same village?” “What would follow? We t 
Sir said the candidat why, a fig to be sure! 
wh was Lzely t t was not J 
looked for. 
_ —_ 2 
The greatest nutmeg ever \.nown met with a grater 
_ 

A school-m ster, on being asked what wae meant by 

the word fortification, answered Two twentifications 


make 4 fortification. 
a 
A tired~ 


boring clerg b 











ut editor save that the sermone of 


‘ 


a neig! 


very forcibly of eternity 





_—s 

A St. Louis maiden ex; « that “ Dolly Varden was 
a character in Thackeray's } the 7 4 Tempta 
t A, LAabDaAs, GCé 

a 
Are people w at hope naturally fond of ale? 
_ 

When + see at t m f six yn a clear 
bright : g a blu relia, tied tight 

a the waist w Le at g r brella 
t , ay k out { 

—_— 
May O . An ¢ 
— 
Ww Pa k w e brick 
t € \ \ a W 
ra ~ | « ey, 
] ig 
la 
— 

“y had bet wk f ma « thar ne 
eaid a fine Cenc g * a Degg 6 
asked alma I ask f at | g 
vO . e was re} 

—_ 
AJ aw I 4 ‘ 
— 

A ema « ast of the 
Venus M in sired that it 
:n forwe an he f wing 
day. ha g “ Saervant 

i - . t i ha 

aw 

” ha 4 lea 8 | " 

’ h¢ fig a- r | 

v ak G gra 8 

s “li two broken a *; @ I knew w | 

, i had broken t 

_ 

What is the atw 8 matick: 
_— 

Ar 1 said ‘a arn epeak 
ed. “ Yea. a s “ 
her 

ss 

A Vewreanie Pus a ba rs 
} , 

— 

Ar ring mar . . t horse’ 
r t see bow " rm 
‘ avy his th t « “ 1 e P 
had. 7 c) 1 was ealis 

_ 
What k ks joors s W his-kes 
— 

A recently ma d mat Fra ( ty, Meese 
chusetta ng home rather < took 
an UD . the rack in the hall and eded to 

rieved and ir . ‘ per . 

her abat port me , 

| with one ha ho ar a 
« head w ‘ r, cried in ar sh 
/ ! are you r Are you craz No 

be. in an uneteady but—h I enpposed 






ed be a storm—abi 


pared for 
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918 
vian bark, Jesuits’ bark, China, quina, quinquina, 
el na bark, ete With regard to the dis 





covery of its medicinal virtues, tradition aftirms 
had for ages been in the 


Kll 


that the natives of Peru 
habit, when sick, of dr 
ter stream, until at last some curious person dis 
covered that this water derived its quality trom 
the bark of a certain tree, the trunks of which 
were washed by the current [his being known, 
to make a decoction of the bark 
a simple 






the water of a bit 


was of course 
method, and in most cases more con 
river to drink. The 
name Cinchona was given to the genus by Lix 
NUS in compliment to the ¢ lel Cin- 
chon, the wife of a Spanish viceroy of Peru, who, 
in 1639, first carried it to Europe Ihe 
missionaries afterward carried it to Rome, and 
thus it acquired the name of Jesuits’ bark It 
was also called De Luao’s powder, after 
dinal of that name, who w 
in recommending and dist 


venient than going to the 
ountess 


Jesuit 


a Car- 





as particularly active 
ributing it. It at 
tained great celebrity in Spain and Ltaly, but, cu- 
riously enough, the Protestants would have noth 
ing to do with it. 
use in Europe, 
by Sir Ropert 
duced it into En 
famous for the cures he effected by its 


Falling, however, dnto dis 
it was again brought into notice 
rarsor or Tacsor, who intro 
gland in 1682, and soon became 
means 
The new remedy was adopted by the most cele- 
brated physicians of the age, and its use 
t in spite of the opposition 
France. 

916 were taken ata 
very successful plantation of cinchona-trees in 
India, British government is taking 
measures to promote their cultivation. It is 
situated at Darjeeling, in British Sikkim, on the 
sides of the Himalayas. ‘There, in a beautiful 


soon 
after became general, 
of the medical faculty in 

Phe illustrations on page 


where the 


valley, thousands of feet above the sea-level, the 
cultivator nurtures the healing plant. ‘he vale 
is so completely shut in that the air where the 
cinchona grows is rarely stirred even by the 


Frost 
storms alone injure the thin, 
trees, which flourish in long beits of verdure, as 
carefully watched and tended as children. 

The work was originated a few years ago, but 
great difficulty was at first experienced in ob- 
taining seeds or young plants, the South Amer- 
icans being unwilling to part with their monop 
oly of the drug. By perseverance, however, the 
materials for a plantation were at length pro 
cured, and after some experiments to ascertain 
the requirements of the tree and the conditions 
most likely to develop its medicinal properties, a 
number of plantations were established in ditfer- 
ent parts of India, under the direction of the su- 
perintendent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. 

The discovery of the alkaloids on which its 
properties mainly de spend Was a new era in the 
history of this medicine, and did not take place 
until the beginning of the present century. The 
chief active principle is quinine, the quantity 
varying in different specimens from three to four 
percent. Quinine is very insoluble in water, and 
is therefore generally used in the form of sul- 
phate or disulphate, which dissolves readily in 
alcohol and water, and is prescribed in almost 
all the cases to which the bark was supposed to 
be applicable, the use of the bark itself being al 
most entirely discontinued. 


is unknown, and hail- 
broad leaves of the 


breeze. 


gent.*st 


THe Octacon-Froxt Coupe is the latest 
novelty added to the great variety of fine Winter 
Carriages arrayed in the warerooms of Messrs. 
Brap.ey, Pray, & Co. (successors to John R. 
Lawrence & Co.), who are the inventors and 
patentees of this really desirable carriage. In 
general outline the Octagon Front Coupé resem- 
bles the English Brougham, with the capacity, 
however, of accommodating four instead of only 
two persons, the additional room having been 
gained by what may be termed a *‘ Bay Win- 
dow” projecting in the form of one-half of an 
Octagon, and so perfectly harmonious with the 
general contour of a Brougham as to make the 
projection hardly perceptible. Made with pole 
and shafts, this vehicle can be used with one or 
two horses. The ing favor 
with the public is in the fact that all so far fin- 
ished have been sold, and Brap.ey, Pray, & 
Co, are constantly receiving orders for others of 
the same pattern.—-| Com. | 


best proof of its meet 


Tue History or a Great Enrerrrise.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four the original incorporators of 
the Wirsen Sewine-Maoutwe Company embarked in 
t manufacture of Sewing-Machines, and from that 
time to the —_- their time, ta , energy, and 
capital have been employed in making First-Class 
Sewing-Machines, with varied success attending their 
efforts. It being their constant aim to produce a 
Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machine that shouid be simple 
to handle, durable as steel and iron could make it, with 
unlimited capacity, unexcelled by any other machine, 
regardiesd of name or price, and withal to confine the 
price within the reach of all classes of people; and 
success has crowned their efforts in the production cf 
the celebrated Witsos Unper-Feev Suvtrrie Sewine- 
Macutnes, which combine all the Elegance, Simplicit 
Durability, and Strenjth possible for any sewing-ma- 
sine to at ttain, and they are the First and Onl First 
s, mode » n the market 








riced machines } 
Sroadway, New Yo 
The company want agen 






Facts FOR THE LaDIEs Mrs. G. A 
BiancuarD, Raymondville, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine in t 


2 1865, and it is as g Las new; has 








don wv a tamily of seven persons 
attended to ouse 1 duties, and earned 
$200 a vear says that any one owning a Wheel 
er & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine can earn a 
respectable hving mee the me Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Sti ik t C'om 


A Youtu’s Pusuication.—For nearly 





ntur 
the Youth's Companion of Bos has shed 
It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of the bright 
eet and most vicorous papers with which we are ac 
y ABI ULeU. Cu 
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The Beautiful NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS 


WEEKLY. 
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The ONLY BED made HARD or EASY at Will. 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., Hartford, Conn., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
SEND FOR A CIRCT LAR. 

For sale by WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; AMOS HILLBORN, 44 North Tenth St., Philadel- 


phia; THOS. H. HANSON, Baltimore; 


EMMONS &c Amp FIELD, 215 North Sixth St., St. Louis, and by 
, FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 





IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC, 
And with invariable success, in all cases of 
CONSUMPTION, promptly arresting the cause of 
and effecting a permanent Cure. 
Wincuester’s HyporHospuires OF Lime AND 
Sopa is now universally admitted to be THE UN- 
DOUBTED SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR THE PREVEN- 
rion AND Cure or Consumption. It will cure 
a result which no other 
Remedy or Treatment has ever equaled or even 
approached. rry it! Sold by all Druggists, 
#1 and R2 per bottle, and by the Proprietors, Pi 
Wixcuester & Co., Chemists, 36 John St., 
New York, 


OlL PAINTINGS, W. LEVIN, 


10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


re ho RHAM 1 as Ev- 
nter 


y one hisown Pri It is Self 
vd king; is unsu rpasse: d for print- 
ing on Cards, Envelopes, Checks, 
rapidly and well A 
great advantage is its cheapness, 
s the palletor frame which 
holds the type isadjustableand 
can be taken out andthe word- 


the disease, 


seven cases out of ten, 


Patent Ap- 
plied for 











will. It isdurable. 


Price, $4.50. 
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WHAT ARE YOU ¢ :0ING ‘TO DO ABOUT IT? 


WHY BUY GooD 
CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES? 
| the Atlantic to the Pacific the fame of the 

celebrated SILVER-TIPPED Boots and Shoes is 
preading. They last twice as long as Shoes without 


ps 
Ask your Shoe Dealers for them. 


order. A novelty for 


rr eof 
the field and parlor, 


and a profitable ac pt to Gelene keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give itatrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Address orders to Sole Agents, 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. 


MOTHERS 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used asad recommended 

V by the most eminent — ians. U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 


E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
[IN PAN TS. 
ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


"Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
7 ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
edtoallhousehold uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
STLLING THESE LAMPS 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 


Requires no pump- 
ing, shoots darts accu- 
rately, don’t get out of 





> 


89 Chambers St., New York. 
19 ee epee by at fo Sc. that retail quick for 
$10. R.L. WOLCOTT Chatham Square, N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK 








STRIPES, 
| AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS 
| Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
| ‘HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 18 Manvurac- 
| TuRED wy Cort’s Patent 
| Fine Anms MANUFACTURING 
Co Is ule interchange- 
able in all its parts, and con- 
ently is perfect In con- 
iction 
[t is simple and safe, so 
that a ch may run it 
\ fra in 1 to pa 
It s less space and 
srunup rated power with 


less fue ian any known 
ver 50 are now in 
ity, and hundreds 
of them in use 





all over the 
U.S., and the universal judg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circulars 
and Price-List call upon or 
WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y 


2 IVERV ta w fg meee Academy. Pough- 


YX. thorough-gouiug school for boys 





address 








} 
| 


A $5 PICTURE FREE! 


ELEOTION IS PAST! 
PEACE PREVAILS! 
PEOPLE PROSPER! 
AND NOW IS THE TIME TO GET A $5 PREMIUM BY 
SUBSCRIBING FOR 





THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary and Family Paper, 
AT 2.50 PER YEAR. 


MOooRE’s RURAL NEW-YORKER, the Pioneer Papi? 
in its Sphere, has for years been the Leading Journal 
of its Class—the first in Circulation, Influence and 
Usefulness—the Standard Authority in Rural and 
Domestic Affairs, and a first-class, high-toned Ll)us- 
trated Literary and Family Paper—is conceded the 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


An Exchange truly says that “* MOOREF’S RURAL is 
the most Ably Edited, Elegantiy Printed, Widely Circu- 
lated and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a whole, which 
now finds its way among the People. It is National in 
Character and Objects, and adapted to both Town 
and Country. Sixteen Quarto Pages, weekly. 


$7.SO FOR $2.50: 


All who pay $2.50 will receive the RURAL for 1873, 
(or fora year from this date or Oct. as prefer- 
red,) and a post-paid copy of the Superb Steel-Plite 
Engraving entitled ae DAY MORNING, OR THE 
GARDENER’S PRESE a Beautiful and Pleasing 
Picture, worth $5. In fact we furnish Everybody 


THE BEST PAPER, 
AND BEST PREMIUM, 
FOR THE LEAST PAY! 


MOORE'S RURAL is only $2.0 a year, with Premium 
Engraving. In clubs of ten or more, without En- 
graving, #2 per copy. Great Inducements to Club 
Agents, and one wanted in every Schoo! District on 
the Continent. Specimens, &c., sent free. Address 

D. D.  T. MOORE, New York City. 


BILLIARD rane. 




















THE NONPAREIL DESIGN. 
An immense stock of new and second-hand BIL- 


Pat. Oct. 31, 1871. 


LIARD TABLES, of all designs and at all prices. First- 
class new 5x10 Tables, comple te, $300 and upward. 
S-cond-hand Tables made over new, complete, $200, 
$225, $250, &c. Portable Billiard Tables, for private use, 
£100. The greatest variety ever offered. Send for Cata- 


logue. KAVANAGH & DECKER, 
Cor. Canal and Centre Sts., New York. 
ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF 


Ld Le Gd bl T 
STATUARY, 

Playing Doctor—a 
group of children, 
just completed. 
Price $15. Inclose 
stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price 
List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
mm 212 Fifth Ave.,N. Y 


Don’t Buy 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
Send for a = —— and also a copy of Tue 
Youne AMERICA, & née paper printed on the press. 


Boston, 








press. 


Sent free by JOSEPH W A TSON, 85 Water St., 
and 53 Murray St., N. 





Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. 


For description, 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO. Y. 


, Box 5076, N. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 





The “Three- ‘a Roofing is a perfect success 
20,000,000 feet use, Circulare and samples sent 


*Free.” MI¢ 4. ROOF ING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West 14th St., 
ork, have made the study and 
practice of Dentistry a life wo 
Painle tion of teeth 


) ; SHIELDS, cer- 
or Rheumatism and Neuralgia. $5 00 
By mai 








or express 


r; 2; y 
GEO, SWEETSE R, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
° al Flute. Agent for Titton's 
Patent Guitars; the best 
in use. Dealer in Musical 
Instruments, Music, and Strings. Catal- 
ogues free. 120 Tremout St., Boston, Mass. 
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REED & BARTON 


Established 1824, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


Electro-Plated 
WARE. 


This illustration represents a 
new design of Electro - Plated 
Fork, manufactured by Reed & 
Barton. In design and finish it 
so much resembles the solid sil- 
ver that even an expert would 
find it difficult to detect the dif- 
fe rence, 

All their forks and spoons are 
made of the finest quality of Nick- 
el Silver, and are heavily plated 


« 
with pure silver. ° 
- 
nn : , Fi 
They also manufacture almost me 
every other article of Table-Ware, 4 
such as Tea and Dinner - 
. 2 
Sets, Cake Baskets, 
Fruit Stands, Water 


Sets, Epergnes, Candela- 
bras, &c., in many new and 
beautiful designs. 


They pay especial attention to 


‘NMHMLLVd 








thtir Patent Seamless- 
Lined Ice-Pitchers, whic! 
have been so thoroughly tested 
and given such satisfactory 
sults. : 
Reed & Barton now have 
one of the larges ks for the 
manufacture of Silver - Plated 
Ware in the world, but they find 
It necessar tO make extensive 
5 Seu8O! I ‘ 
4 enla ng t r 
principal factory, build a new 


one, 240 x 40, three stories high, 


thus adding more than 40,000 


square feet of floor to the space 
now occupied in the production 
of their goods 

They have salesrooms 
at the factory, at Taun- 
ton, Viass., and at No. 2 
Maiden Lane, New Vork 





Their goods can also be 7 
chased of the Pet re “ 
Silver and Silver 1 V are 


: AMERICAN ° 


Meat and Vegetable CHOPPER. 
THE BEST 
Meat Cutter 
M ARKE I, 


BUTCHERS 


Family Use, 
For 
Chopping 

" Sausage, 
Pie-Meat, 
Salads, 
— 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


AND 


“Should be in Every Household.’ 
—FIVE SIZES.— 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Imple- 
meuts, and House-Furnishing 





Goods every where 
D. A. NEWTON & CO.,, 
General Agents, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York, 
t#~ Send for Descriptive 


INTELLIGENT MEN’ AND WOMEN 
CEASE TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 
AND A NEAR-SICHTED PERSON 
IS SELDOM SEEN. AGED,WEAK, 
WATERY, SORE AND DISEASED 
EYES ARE PERMANENTLY 
CURED AFTER READING OUR 
ILLUSTRATED * PHYSIOLOCY 
OF THE EYE AND SICHT;’’ SENT 
FREE TO ANY ONE. Address, 
New York College of Health, 
BOX840P:0. 165 & 167 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


By reading our Illustrated PHYSIOL- 
¥ AND ANA “MY OF " ;: EV! 
SIGHT. Tells how to Restore Impaired 
Vision and Overworked Eyes; how to 
cure Weak, Watery, Inflamed, and 
Near-Sighted Eyes, and all other Dis- 
eases of the Eyes, Also, all about the 
Genuine and Humbug Medical Coileges 
in N. ¥.City, Miailed Free to any per- 
son, Send your address to 












Pr. WM. H. KENDRICK & CO., 
P.o. 


Box 926, No. 91 Liberty st., 
New York City. 





= ‘ —a 
1° JRVINGS $120 HoLLow GROUND RAZOR 
SENT BY PosT ON RECEIPT OF S\= 





I OW °TIS DON «J hed he See ret Out.— 
12 








Mustache and Whiskers dave This 
— SECRET and 10 oth rs. Gamblers’ Tricks 
Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAI 

‘Book orw onders. 3 valuable book ; 17,000 
sold: 18th edition Mailed free for 25 cts 4 ddress 


D. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois 









™ £88. 808+ F SR 8S Bee 5D 
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NOVELLO’S | 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


fei Kmetibe 






Complete Vocal Series (containing all thc recitatives), 

ith Pian »forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly wa 

Paror One Doitar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet THE BUCKMAN M’F'’G (¢ 2 634 Broadway, N. Y 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. will farnish by Express a 


PERFECT. RUNNING “oY STEAM-BOAT, 
NOW READY: 16 taches long, 64 wide. No. 1. plain, $5.00; No. 1 





, plain, $7 No. 2, o $10 00 
FIpeE.Lio, Le Nozze vi | Al q By am Wt hohe for a Tor to 
Fra Diay Rigo.et | ag America Engine, $1 50; N 
Don GIOVANNI, SomMNAMBULA, Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50 
Norma Der Fr TZ | Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
I s vt LAMMERMOO! Ta A 1 
ezia Borat M $ 


CAUTION! °...)° 





“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, | 
EWER, & CO.’'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating the at we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable 

Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 


CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 





NONE OTHER Is GENUINE 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS, | This Extract is made under Baron’! 

and guaranteed from the fi f 
NOY oo may be had of any music dealer prescribing, and purchasers 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent W 
postpaid on rece ipt ot pric 





ask for the Extract 
signa 


J. MILHAU'S SONS, Sole Agents, 


183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 
Do Your Own Printing 

WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 

which still maintains its reputation as tho 

BEST PRESS EVER MADE 

rem THE a 

Wuavrine 59 NFgweINE Ic Varo soto ee 
MAHOGANY, aiciaeeton es 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN “MAGIC ee eet 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c, | STEREOPTICONS, and SLIDES, 


| vate Exhil sitions. A ver pre 
Large and Choice Stock me reign and Domesti with small capital. Send stamy 
Woods, W MITCHELL Mi \ LISTER 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK, | ‘Sissi 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 ata New York. 





TRAVELING | 





Imported and manufactur 





AD & CO., 


GE ORGE w. RE 
L170 & 173 Cemtre = oN. W. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. hE R 
t#~ Send for Catal and Price-List. 


— 

U SHEATHING, A 

| PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, p 
-* 


CARPET ‘LINING, F 


AGENTS WANTED FOR McCLELLAN'S 


GOLDEN STATE, 


p Sow aeteas eee 
Phile., Pa., Cinn., O Sprit sila a mee Atlan 


aLViLs 


D 


Sa 


| GOLDEN 


The Waver ly 
PRINTING PRESS, 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO, 


N Chicag 
~" B. E. HALE & CO., 

( SERA xe, B eee 2 ares 
J Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States W | Price $15, $30, & $50. 





1823. JUBILEE! 1873. | Sena for Mustrated Cate 
OF THE OS K.« PENTIELD. I . . 

NE W YORK 0B SE RVER. Wo Mei 

The Best Religious at mily Newspaper \ TIGS, TOUPEES. &e. D 


$3 a Year with the Sonus Shak hook 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Kow, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


Cut Paper Patterns 














3 = LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
5 4 a | in 
nn 2 
S 8 ¢ & HARPER’S BAZAR. 
= 4 + 2 — 
S\4 s f , us 
oS | 5° oo | a : :' 
|* G tet | atom crane 
5 = |SHADE ROLLERS.| = © 
22 | =pat.octife. a we 2 orm 
 s nee ° bd , 
co Ss 7 
os 1 ; ( Broome oe me th teat Patterns 1 
e - < — Street, = r are 3 : Patterns } 
> roadway, N. Y. Cit tT — BREASTED JACKE’ se 
' MICR PE. The only genuine and Knickerbockers ( ) : 
GL 0) B E cheap Scientit fic Instrumet aa BASQt TE sti, thenchan Gunn, Geen aens ¢ ae 
fles 100 diameters, Ten THOUBAND time nvaluable to 4 Trained Skirt. . 
Students, Professiona Men. and for the PR 8k Pact Pol ON AISE W ALEKING SI 
Has no eqvat at less than $15. ri \ PRINCES WALKING SUIT — , 
free and prepaid on receipt of price. llustrated Cir- “o BLE PALMA APR FRO 4 ’ 
Culars rrex. Address : LONG WALKING SKI 
HUNTER & CO., Gen'l Agents, Hinsdale, N.H. | pouBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
Octave Pia vector $200? GIRL'S PRIN ESSE POLONAISE SUI r 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQI E.w A 
front Over-skirt Walk t 4 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE W 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 





housands are being cured by these infallible Pil 

inte n every Orders by mail prompt 
box. Testim onials at Whole- 
-Y. Send for Circulars. 





Business Me en * Profess ional | 


d _ a 
“a 


E 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 919 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE FOR 


amous| Harper & Brothers’ 
OF ICTION 


taining ey oe of he nte een mae | LELBSE Publications. 


j " i Pilgrin 
I I . abias «& & 
Poetry a ’ 1000 pages, Superbly Hllus- HI 7 / 4 HE ARM ERMANY 
trated, : \ pag ‘ g 1 1 - ‘ > ianent Be ie vB Haz 
eee \ u t " | far : 
lufa A 
By ‘HARRIE! BELCHER STOW} 
I = } } 4 4 r ' H j ] P P 
I 4 ts ; j " } 
’ ” $ 
at the 
1 I nt Sone wa HARP! H RHOI KI 
ke an a Ser f E 
J. I I & ) . ’ I 
‘ew York, Boston, ¢ or Sen Francis J.B M 
OLIVE! Ww A 
° Ma ‘ ’ Paper, & 
oc | FROM THE FLAG j $ 
uw . 
= TO THE CROSS. | Anrry cnezzvKwrr. win: tions 
<r BR t Extr eve Octa P j r : $1 & 
} ‘ 
= : ini ag 
[Te] , 5 
—_— 1, -— 
= I > 
tas | leg: Steel Portraits. Price $2! DAVID COPPERFIELI at A 
<< New World Publishing Co., Phila. 
K MUPLOY™MENT-~ $10 to 820 A DAY!—\ WBEY ANI ‘ ' ’ 
4 * t \ ; ’ . 
S Ma NE. Price 820. ~ tol ICKLEB) 
. - Ke P 
I ( I PICKWICK PAPI I 
In Preq 
IEND S 
I } ~ 5 * F RAR H P P 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. | « WANCI a . Bd 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK 7 —_ 
t ent tI I 
500 
va 
VG LIFE ‘ 
: J i her ¢ I 
Pr IN. GAZET 
BOOK AGENTS Ho% i cfm, 
aT : ie ° - . a 
« g h at ‘E: raordinary it - 
tler M REED, 39 Eighth St., N. ¥ ; ‘ " , 
AGENTS WANTED FOR ~ NS yg room. § 
Prof. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood, ani the HE A } RE PA 4 k 
/ ove al / e om | . ‘ H se 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa 
AGENTS! A Rare Chance!! | 20% DErEm™ A Evia F.P 
A . : ts £40 k in cash 
sat once. t 
. fk } } y 
vl Ha 4 a 
M ASONIC.—W 
Wi FA. M., as ag 
} etrated i ~ ; } H ; 
REI ‘ 
P shers of Masor W orks, 544 B ty, &. 2 Ke 
Ciao WEEBWS discovered America : \ By EI “ no 
Write at to CHAS, anny With Ma 
T ay Lor « r o., Water St., Bos , s take 
$30" sone } or = tw &t f the above 
qcanre wants rantee employment for all, em é pio 
’ — iT rea year. Neww 
‘ re Bs Se ore, & ers. Superd premiums given away 
Money made rar leasily at + for us. Writ i see 
Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co», Hartford, Ce. | TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
» . y BAZAR 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. ; — 


x 


$5 to $9007 Anv!l Arente wanted! A asses of work! peo. H | M 





Vl 

K 

( ry S 

I 
A 
~ " 4 
| AMB KNITTING-MACHINE.—™ 
4 t kr 
« a VB K ING : ; 
MACHINE ¢ ( Mus + ! : y ¥ kk 
THE SELF - FEEDING FOUNTAIN \ 4 G Mv 
NMARKING-BRUSH. > I ~~ , 
} iS y t N. ¥ 


SS 5 _ M 


= Ie é; M ve : S 179 ~ es 2 8 


am Jet Printer 1. Sileer &1.25 e 
— a ey } 4 GENTS Wanted.—s tay 


i. Golding & Ce,lAA y St, Boston Room & 5 artk | vi 


MONEY: ; 


PE TORE APE TI he 
T ELne ANT | 85 OIL CHROMOS -WI tt t's Baref ot Bay a mnpat r 4 . ud 


WEBB BROS. & CO., P shers. Providence, R. I | 9 W wmbard S Balt re. § : v to agen ote 





QO) HARPER'S WEEKLY. | Novemprr 2 


23, 1872 


J. ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES, OCTAGON-FRONT 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
5 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made 


- 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, C 0 U a E S 
20 & 22 John St., New York, j 


NEW & ELEGANT DESIGNS, 


Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 
Chickering.) of the Best Quality. 


ote Bradley, Pray, & Co,, 


lll 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO., 


WARE-ROOMS, | 908 Broadway, N.v. 


11 East Fourreentn St.. New York. 


41,000 SHIRTS. 


OF THESE 


Standard Instruments J, W. Johnston, 


NOW IN USE. 260 GRAND STREET, New y ork, 











’ ‘: nee. Also, Hosie d Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
end For Cireular. rior Dre — Shirts sunie te + — of Ww Somente t\ 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the liner 
Springie'e Pe Mfachine 
>} . > ‘ ; 
prince fo Vfachin' 
“c, ~~ f \ & : a7 
Hit e doO4 Broadway. ° ger: around Chest, Waist, and Wrist State number 
of Plaits; if for Stuc is, Spir ls, or B ittons;: style of Cuff 


¢?~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonvilie Muslin f or $12. 
g ve Trac e supplies with breas Siete to Order 
( f GUNTHER’S SONS Beckwith Sewing-Machine Improved, $12. |“, “ ems 
. . 5 



















To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fir 


OUR ARTIST'S OCCUPATION GONE 


Tu: Nast. ‘It’s all very funny to you; but what am I to do now? 





| te Six good “* Harris 
> S , 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO EVERY PURCHASER, with new BRAIDING PATSON'S oe LIBLE INK 













FOOT that enables even a child to sew on braid to any desired pattern BRIGGS’ ™ ARKING PEN 
The foot is now raised with a leve nd seure on the cloth is made by COMBINATION ; 
a spiral spring set within a new and much improved arm, all of which is now > lia hly pO wee: ontemmaniie 
502- 504 Broad Ww ay 3 arranged so that the needle is easily threaded. The joint is much enlarged, m.. vn gy mga \ ett es = Sample 
= and the machine is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The un- : "2 ng an vaseers 


mt OILY. —— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


precedented demand for the machine has induced us to study and add every 

possible improvement, and still to sell it for less than half its real value. It 

will do all necessary family sewing; is warrented two years; with care it will 
? ’ J 


last a lifetime. It is japanned and ornamented with gold; is sent to any ad- THE HOUS EHOLD MICROS COPE, 


dress on receipt of $12 cash by P.O. Money Order or Registered Letter metructed on true scientific princi 


wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
63 Fulton St., New York 











If, after using the machine 30 days, any one is not satisfied, the money will Magnifie s 10,000 times, Pr ce 96 6 00 
j refunded on return of machine, less express charges. Full directions with Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to any ad- 
every machine. All run it at sight Terms to Agents invariably cash. dress, 10 cents each. 

j BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE CO., 26 West Broadway, New York P. art lst. Mathematical Instruments 153 pages 

AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 2d. Optical Instruments . Bie 

9 CT { 3d. ao Lanterns on 

AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF ** 4th. Philosophical Apparatus 66 

EI JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
535 Broadway, New York. 
& FOR KEROSENE LAMPS, meets perfec tly the wants os those w “> require a pure, safe, inodorous oil. 


J.HM. WICKES, { Maiden Lane, New York. 


URVEYIN 
IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF Beran -— 1809, 3 A P Oo A I re) ji First ere 
: ¥ 4 _ . Transit, $175; Level. ; Six-inch Nonius 
SACQUES and TURBANS. | EX°S? } 
, SONS? ‘ : removes stains and rust, and is the very best 


Surveyor's Compass, [very Tostram ent 
ORGAN’S 
= 7 i PI y tt if Lh | P.0.} BLUNT & CO. 
Office, 20 "ARK *"LAC E,  & A ling ever usec or genera use clean } oO 30x 1585. > Bur neg Slip, N. ¥. 
502-504 Broadway. . = =. ne N.Y. 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. ee THE “LIGHT RUNNING” « 


“DOMESTIC” 





mt 
\ 





Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, ruaranteed. Price-Lis 








N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- | 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY | 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. - 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & C0... 


686 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GREAT JONES ST., N. Y., 





\ 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT | 5 cots a re 


cord of success 
unparalleledin 
the history of 


Sewing Ma- 


IMPROVED Vy 
| SHEATHING 


ARE chines. Send 

Offer a for Illastrated 

QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH THE CHEAPEST Price List, ; 
of BECAUSE THE 





Agents wanted 


Best and Most Durable. everywhere. 














REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 





} A che durable, and light permanent Roofing for 












































. | Railro Ds ots, Engine Houses, Foundries, &c. Also, | ww 2 25 EK ; i.¥ Addre 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; | i otc iepots Ei rine Houses, Foundries, & «Also | | WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St.,N.¥. | Address 
als De scriptive Circular, San , and Pri * List } CRAN AL AWARDED DOMESTIC” S.M.Co., New York. 
BISQUE, PARIAN : | F r b E. H. MARTIN, | re AND GOLD ME DAL ARO a vs 
70 Maide n Lane & 9 Libe rty St..N.W. | LR ** Best in the Market. 
o. | © 
Enameled-Bronze JEWEL-BOXES ; BILLIARD TABLES, . 3 yee 
9 
CHINA GLASS; . — Ib a SIX -CORD 
~ $ ‘ ‘ r ia fl . 
; ies S 5 a2 SPOOL COTTON. 
C-AS-FIXTURES and CHANDELIERS, | ——$—.., a, a e SOLD Bt 
. . > = a ey F fe a ee The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, - Pett. Pag ” aes ed ae Sa J ame 
irs. Black aln mj 
{t a small advance on cost of importation. wn Oe Be NICHO LLS. and List free N.Y a 
“=~ Over 12,000,000 ' MAGIC LANTERNS T ine MBIST! 1 AN 8 ANNE Ht is ar hor est, 
insectaria 0 ir, ide- + 
f = ec aon feet now in use. . Goodall Ss | laying ( ards, And Views, for Public Exhibitions, Sunday-Schools, | ous stimulating - ro vughtful, fair religious 
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a shrewder woman that ad alrea ma Ettie Westmair stennpe to the 
[ConTINvED From No. 827, Pace 864. ] ted that enemies would confront me - eort, tx , , She in of 
LITTLE KATE KIRBY. _| weanesicrtvrnerour and diapsted, tepite | had had the powe oles 
| Wednesday I was nervous and dis ted, despite i the pow t f 
4: sas J ° i Katie's effects to consis me. i big box D me | Miss } : 
had gone, and I was waiting in the afterr f i 
By F. W. ROBINSON, Mise Wentmair to fetch [did no 
After all, it is leaving 1 behir Is l DA 
AUTHOR OF “A GIRL'S ROMANCE,” “FOR HER SAKE,” “A BRIDGE OF GLASS,” | o¢ Pan. * not fear; I have aly uk 
‘*MATTIE: A STRAY,” ‘‘ NO MAN’S FRIEND,” “ POOR HUMANITY. ‘Bu mahi ven 
“STERN NECESSITY,” ‘* TRUE TO HERSELF,” Erc., Erc. ‘+ Yes yiesnenes f I «i ‘ 
Published Srom early Sheets by Arrangement with the Author , By - 7 ; = - . 7 , , 
Strive for irseil, ar } 
me Katie replied I am a t f £ 
vere on her fos j 
Book the Second * He said that ‘In a new circle I 1 
** Ves that will sn 
THE SISTERS ‘““ Why did you not tell me before ? ‘I don't know ut CA } | 
val ** It was not worth mentioning,” she answe langhing spasr al I} must , af 
ed; ‘*‘ and the less said about the prison or about hard work therein. no ct ¢ W ect 
CHAPTER VII the Westmairs the better. Who was to | no slow-going. w t resin 
THB EXD OF THE OLD LIFE. } seen this stroke of luck advancing to vou, Faith ? tate me by its patronage 
| “Right. Who was? Mecsentiy i chal bs ect 

I prp not attach anv importance to Katie's ** And it is a stroke of luck mair wha are d g i : 
suspicions after a fair amount of consideration ** Yes—perhaps the last D t wr t f } es 
had been bestowed upon them Chey were un **'Then take it me rie K 
likely more, they were unreal and dramatix And you? What will vou do? eve fercrens 
If there were a mvsterv in my father’s life and I am with you when it is safelv sé irs | 
about his incarceration in Holloway Prison—if When you can take care of me,” she said. hold affect all f . 
there remained something still to explain in or ing both her hands toward me. as if in ratif present face { } 
der to render past illusions less conflicting withthe | tion of her old promise vdded t f I 
sober truth which had confronted me in England ‘Then I will go nrie e . aart . 

there was no reconciling the past or present I could have shed tears at the thought of ’ What am I " w w, 
with his innocence I had believed in him parting with her so soon and suddenly. But Ka | I os ' , . . 
against all the facts, even against the history of | tie'’s manner kept the tears from welling over gumnst ot 1) 
his trial in the newspapers which I had procured, | She laughed clapped her hands, and told me | ‘ ’ 5 
but facing him behind the wire grating, and list had acted wisely: that all was well, and al ‘ There ' = 
ening to his poor excuses, I had lost faith for brightening about our lives from that day And Da 7 . . 
ever in his honesty My father had confessed | it was that belief—and despite my miserable fe " , \ of « 
to taking the mone‘ he had said nothing of a ings—which kept me strong . oy ee . 
plot against him, and had only deplored that piti | I wrote to Mr. Westmair at Broomfield a ment sf . ' 
less justice which would not overlook . = . 
his crime in consideration for long , ’ - = 
years of service How was it possible , 
to believe in a plot against my father Afice Xk oe 
after his own confession, or to see , K atic ‘ “ 
treachery or malevolence in the actions : +” rer 
of his employers ? ; e oa 

Katie had jumped too rapidly to her . pans : . 
own conclusions; but she was an im- . 
pulsive girl, who judged quickly. She i 
had taken her cue from a weak old . 
man’s maunderings, and from Abel - 
Westmair's strange selection of me, _ 
and her dramatic instincts had sketch , . : 
ed out a plot from them When I . ’ 
could only see a wish of Abel West- ; . ‘ 
mair’s to constitute me his child's gov- . . 
erness, for his child’s sake, she was ; : 
vexed for a while. She shrugged her ‘ . 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Have it vour “ ‘ 
own way, Faith.” She was not fond D 
of argument, especially with so obsti- ’ y 
nate a young woman as she was in- . 
clined to consider her sister. 

But. she argued with me, for all ‘ 
that, on the advantages to myself of - . . 
accepting the post, and of the folly of 
a false pride that would hold back , . 
from an offer so pecuniarily advanta- - . 
geous tome. She alluded no more to ' 
her suspicions, or my duty to fight the : 

Kirby battles and make sure that no 7 : ® 

foul play had been practiced against the : 

family ; she changed her line of rea , ; 
soning, and regarded the offer that had 7 codes 
been made me in a more practical light. a , 

I wavered. After a while a deeper con : 

sideration of the position seemed to ren- , 

der the post less onerous and more ad 

vantageous ; a hundred motives seemed a a st 

to impel me to acceptance, and there oum : one 5 

was nothing but my pride to hold me “ABEL WESTMAIR'S FATHER TOOK MY HAND IN BOTH HIS OWN.” : ; ' 
back. Katie urged me to accept it. e : . 

If she were tired of me and of my watch of | cepting the appointment that had been offered | or all that she has filched from her master's till er 

her, or if she saw in my acceptance a chance | me, and by return of post there arrived a letter | and will fail. the fox f 

to abandon her own profession and rely on me | from my future charge. In it Ettie spoke of her Katie! 

still more, the reason for going to Broomfield | pleasure at my acceptance of the post, “‘of the ‘‘ There, there, never mind me: I am excit K ‘ 
seemed equally urgent. I must be independent | weight of suspense which had been removed from | to-day: + are g gy aw ‘ , I 

of Katie for my own’sake, or for hers; perhaps I | her mind,” as she oddly phrased it, and of her | ha got i . i ‘ ' 

had occupied too long a false position, and been resolve, unless she heard from me to the contra | pre os as I ‘ . 
indebted too long to Katie's care of me I had | ry, to fetch me in her papa’s carriage on the er i remembered ¢ . 

not considered the matter closely until then; | suing Wednesday afternoon It was a well Broomfield t na . i < 

knew how I should have acted had it been my worded letter for a child of her age. and bore | went on * . g 

lucky fate to have shielded my sister from the | fair testimony to her late governess’s knowle lige | ment. and I ¢ 

world, and how, atleast, I should have pr my f ‘*sound English,” I thought. It was a letter But d mens 

self in sheltering her, and have never, never grown | of rejoicing, of which I shonld have been pr by sneaking of a . 

tired of my task For, oh, I loved Katie very | **Tt is a good beginning,” said Katie. whe are going . gard w 

much: I knew the good that was in her, and in | she had read the letter also. ‘‘ The child seer j Che k 

any harm I did not believe. | to take to vou, unless she has had her inet: | und they have no right 

To be able to free her from this life in time | tions from her father. and is as artful as the i « 4 ¢ - w g 
almost at once—to see, perhaps, a future oppor- | of them j ’ 
aunity for her to imitate my own course, and | ** Oh, Katie, how unjust!” I eried . 
leave her vain and shallow world forever i ‘* If we like their wages, that is no reasor | crade me. } : 
thing to be quit of this life, [ had always thought; | we should like these people,” my sister said | Iw ‘ \ 
and service even in Abel Westmair’s house was | ‘*T must try and like those with whom I ar , 
neither derogatory nor cowardly. | going to live.” | 

It was possible that Katie gave the final turn ‘*1 wish succese to vour efforts.” w t lv as . 
to my decision. Mr. Westmair, with an igr piv: “but von will never succeed | - alee ‘ait that I 
rance of prison rules, had suggested my consult- | ‘If I thonght s “ 
ing my father on the question ‘Yes, | know what vou are going to « hentia ; 

**It is not possible in the time,” I sa | she cried, putting her little hand over mv n . 

Katie. | **bot let the protest remain unspoken. Fa . - o« ' \ 

**No. But I can answer for father These promises to one’s self are terrible en , 

** You ?” rassing afterward ‘ 

**Yes. He has no false pride about the mat | The next dav was devoted to na ng m1 ‘ . . he 
ter. He would say, ‘ Take the post, and thank | box again: to wondering and dreaming over y S : , 
the donor for me.’” | as I had done before that dav. and with n ¢ . ee 

“What makes you think that? } vain and unprofitable result What a deal of fs y o 

** When I saw father at Holloway,” Katie re- | speculation had evaporated into thin air since I | not admire her repls tl A ” 
plied, ‘“‘he asked what you were doing, and had built mv davy-dreams over it in Pieterma | I s P e« ed tha 
seemed distressed at your troubles. ‘ She is not burg! what a contrast to all present wonderings r lives together t ssit " to an 
fit to battle with the world; she has such odd | was that box-packing in South Africa! I was | that « an . iiaien 
notions, and so few ideas," he said. ‘Why doesn’t | going to be a lady then, to keep father’s grand | always mean what che «a ' Ka te I . s. and I was fa 
she ask the Westmairs if they can do any thing | house along with Katie. Now I was going into We were still dwelling upon the past and gt ew life I 5 a low enemen @ 
for her? Considering all things, it is possible service! It was beginning life afresh in a world | ture—as one had been.and as the other never. nev I lerstood Katie K aaaate nina 
that ther might.” of which I knew nothing, and where my sister— | er would be!—when the door opened soft and nm the truth came foren yr meng = 








daylight of my,life, and all the clouds about her 


and in which I left her that day, were rolled 
slowly back forever. 
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Book the Third 

A FRESH STAR 
— 
CHAPTER I 

BROOMFIELD. 
Ir was the beginning of a new when I 
drove away with Ettie Westmair to Te igton 
[he past was left behind completel I 





City streets, where I had fought har 


and sorrow : the music-! fe, so unlike any ex- 








istence but its own, and so full of incomprehen 
bility; the home in Long Acre, that 1 oper 
like a haven, and vet e my heart had 

known rest; the sister who had mad ) 

and whose last looks were haunting me as I 

by the child's side, were all atoms of a by 


time, in which I had taken my share of action, 
and been forever dissatisfied I felt t 
was a new life, and that the world which I was 








entering, blindly and timidly, but not distrustful 
ly, would absorb me wholly 

" All that long drive to Teddington Miss West 
mair maintained a wise silence, strangel 

riance with her youth: she se med to guess that 


any intrusion on my thoughts would jar upon me, 
and that it was better to leave me to myself. She 
understood that I was troubled and bewildered 
at the change, and though she glanced up wist 
fully more than once, she did not | 

drive was nearly at an end, and the quiet little 





peak unti 


village by the ‘‘hames side had been reached 
**Oh dear,” she said at last, ‘‘that is the 
longest think that ever I remember. I have 


watched papa for half an hour at a time wi 
out his saying a word ; 
he does, Miss Kirby.” 

**Perhaps I have harder thoughts just now, 
Miss Ettie,” I replied, with a feeble attempt at a 
smile. 

** About going away and leaving your sister 
behind vou?” she sai *“* Yes, | understand 
that, though I never had a sister.” 

‘* Where are we?” 

‘“‘This is Teddington, and that is the short 
cut to Bushey Park, where we first met.” 

*“* Ah, I remember,” I said 

I woke from my dream, and faced my new life 


but you think harder than 


said. 





steadily. It had begun then 

pin Papa's house is about a mile from here; you 
will see it presently, and the factory beyond it, 
where all the money comes from. 

** Indeed,” I added. 

‘‘'l’here are two days in the month, you mnst 
know, when father has to turn workman—the 
great Westmair polish days. Oh, it is such 
fun,” cried Ettie, ‘“‘to see papa in his shirt 


sleeves, and with his face and hands as black as 
a tinker.” 

** Ts that necessary ?” was my inquiry. 

“Yes; grandp ipa did it before him; and they 
must do it after my papa who wish to make 
money and keep the secret I can’t think who 
will do it, though,” she added. ‘‘ I asked papa 
two or three days ago if Cousin Martin would not 
succeed him, and oh, wasn’t he cross!” 

** Cross with you?” 

‘¢ He is not very often cross with me, but he was 
then,” she replied. ‘* Cousin Martin was at din- 
ner with us—I suppose that put it into my head 
—and he turned very red when I began to speak, 
and got a fish-bone across his throat and coughed 
dreadfully. Papa only looked at me himself ; 
but I knew that that look meant a long lecture 
in the library afterward 

** A long lecture concluding with forgiveness.” 

‘Why, of course,” said Ettie; ‘* but it : 
a long lecture, for all that. Papa said that he 
thought I knew better than to talk of people be 
fore people, and that I had given pain to him, as 
well as to Martin and Aunt Jane.” 

‘* Who is Aunt Jane?” I inquired. 

‘“Why, Martin's mamma, to be sure,” she re 


was 


plied; ‘* she has kept house for papa some months 
now 

This was the mother of whom Martin West 
mair had spoken in the fog that night of my re 
turn to Watling Street—the mother who, he 
thought, would be of service to me, and whom I 


had not expected to find at Broomfield. I felt 
glad of the news; it seemed as if | had one more 
friend to the good than I had bargained for; and 
that here was one whom I should like a little to 
begin with, and grow to love a great deal in good 
time. 

Leaving Teddington behind, we traveled some 
road, until the factory, a 
red brick, standing amidst 
and flanked by ont 


what out of the main 
low, long building of 
half an acre of dirty barrels, 


houses and stablings, was reached and passed, 
and Broomfield loomed before us at last 

It was an old-fashioned red b edifice of 
considerable dimensions, pierced with long and 
narrow windows framed in stone-work Not 


wholly an uncomfortable-looking house, despite 


its age and the shadow thrown upon it by 0 
gigantic cedars which usurped the forem | , 








upon the lawn, and were weird and f eal of 
aspect 
**This is home,” cried Ettie; ‘ n't 1 
' : 
giad ? 


[ am rather tired,” was my evasive answe 
The carriage stopped before the entrance do 
the steps were lowered, and we were admitted into 

a broad and sp: 
tablishments—the 
do not often induls 
** Is papa at home ?” asked the child, eagerly, 
of the male servant, who stood rigid and upright 
at the open door 


hall, such as modern es 
irban villas of the period 


10u8 





in 
’ 


‘“*Yes. Miss Westmair. He is dressing for 
dinner.” 
‘Oh dear! then we are late,” she cried 
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This wavy, Miss Kirbv I will show you the 
room which is prepared for you, 01 hesitating 


-** will you step into the drawing-room, and see 
my aunt? 
‘I will go to my room first,” I said 
1¢ 


to postpone the hour of introduction, and feeling 


anxious 


so verv nervous about it that | 


s vexed at my 

own want of self-possession. 
In my room—a prettily furnished apartment on 
the first floor, at the end of a long corrido I 
told Ettie Westmair that | had dined some hours 


», and that I should feel grateful for little 
rest before I descended to the drawing-room and 
met the family in solemn conclave after dinner 
I confessed that | wanted time to compose myself, 
that | was even ‘‘a little flurried ;” and Ettie, un- 
derstanding me, did not press me to adopt any 
course different to that which I had suggested 
She left me to myself, to my new home, and to 
the thoughts of my new friends. My box had 
already found its way up stairs, and every thing 
was ready to my hand—more than every thing, 


for, to my surprise, I found upon unlocking it 
three or four of my sister Katie's best silk dress- 
es, which had been placed therein after my owr 


Katie had imag 
wardrobe was scanty, and that 


packing had been completed. 
ined that my 
there would have been much argument over any 
offer of assistance, and so, with her quick impulse, 
she had crammed into my box much of her own 
wearing apparel. There was one gray silk even 
ing dress that she had never worn, and that she 
had had made, [ remember now, very full and 
very long, as if the slight advantage that I had 
in height had been considered in the making. I 
should have shed tears upon it, and spoiled it, 
had I not hastily closed the lid of my box. 

Dea !” | was almost too proud to take 


Katie! 
any of these fine things, but Katie was not by to 
hear my protest against her liberality. 

It was quite an hour and a half after Ettie had 
left me that I ventured down stairs to the great 
I did not put on an evening dress 
for the occasion. I had not the heart or the 
courage to attempt the experiment of arraying 
myself in my sister Katie's fine plumage, and [I 
risked any violation of those rules of etiquette 
which might be in force at Broomfield, I dressed 
quietly and simply in a high-necked black silk 
my Uncle Jetfery’s favorite dress, by-the- 
way, wherein a lady always looked a lady, he 
bad once remarked to me. This was not a com- 
pany day; the Westmairs wereat home. ‘* Aunt 
sounded nice and homely, and I should 
be sure to be right in the first step that I took 
into my new world. I was not quite so certain 
of that when I had entered the drawing-room 
and been dazzled by the effulgent costume of a 
lady seated on a couch at the end of the room. 
It was the dress that struck me first, and not the 
woman within it—an evening dress of stiff green 
silk that was out of harmony with the pale tints 
of the drawing-room furniture, and absorbed or 
killed all color but its own. The dress embar- 
rassed me more than its owner as I advanced 
somewhat nervously toward the lady, who had 
risen at my entrance. 

Ettie was at her side, and it was she who, in 
her own way, introduced us to each other. 

**This is Miss Kirby, aunt. My aunt, Mrs. 
Westmair, Miss Kirby,” she said ; and then Mrs. 
Westmair went though a grave series of salams, 
which I endeavored to imitate. It was a formal 
and unpleasant meeting with Aunt Jane, in whom 
I was disappointed, having expected—Heaven 
knows why—a rosy-faced, comely, gray-haired, 
happy-looking woman. ‘That had been my ideal 
portrait of Aunt Jane, who proved to be a thin, 
sharp-faced, sallow woman, with a false front: a 
plain womaia who gave herself airs, I might have 
thought under other circumstances, but I was 
not going to judge her too quickly, having made 
up my mind to like Aunt Jane, having already 
set her down as one of the few friends whom I 
should make in that She did not look 
disparagingly at my black silk, but it surprised 
her or interested her before she turned two gray 
eyes upon me, and regarded me very attentively 

“Will | by the fire, Miss Kirby?” she 
said at last; ‘** the evenings are still cold.” 

‘I am very warm, thank you. 
* You will take a cup of tea? 
and | ** Thank somewhat 
shyly still, and a man-servant, whom I kad not 
noticed before, 


drawing-room 


dress— 


Jane,” 





house. 


you sit 


was her next 





nquiry ; said, 





you, 


stepped from the background with 
a salver, placed the cup which Mrs. Westmair 
had filled for me thereon, and brought it to me, 
along with a transparent slice of bread-and-but- 
ter. Having fulfilled his mission, he departed, 
and I wondered that eman had 
been waiting for me all the time that I had been 
s, and whether he had 


whether gent 


up sta thought me \ 
siow in coming down 

Perhaps I was behind time, for Aunt Jane’s 
next remark might have had a covert reproof in 
its midst had I been inclined to take it to my 


¢ 


seit 

‘I should have been glad of half an hour's 
conversation with you, Miss Kirby, concerning 
your general duties, but that can be well post 


poned till the morning now,” she said; ** the 


gentlemen w not be long before they join us 


The gentiemen vhat gentlemen 7 Me cv 
upon me, how many of them wouid stream into 
the room presently ? 

‘* [—I was not aware that Mr. Westmair had 
company this evening,” I said, with some nerv- 


ous trepidation manifesting itself. 

**Mr. Westmair more company this 
evening, **than he has had for 
My son Martin is here on a 
Westmair, senior, also, from bis 
You know the senior 


has no 
said the lady, 
the last fortnight 
visit, and Mr 
son's house in Belgravia. 
Mr. Westmair, I believe ?” 

I replied that I had had the honor of seeing 
that gentleman on the Saturday when it had 
pleased his son to make me an offer of an appoint- 
ment in his service. 

** Ah! yes; he told me so,” said Mrs, West- 





= > > 
WEEKLY. 
mair; *‘he was very much struck with you, poor 
old gentleman.” 

She sighed a little, and I hardly knew whether 
to express my satisfaction at the favorable im 
pression I had made in an unlooked-for quarter 
or to feel sorry —perhaps with Aunt Jane 


that 
old Mr. Westmair had been so easily impressed. 

‘*Mr. Abel Westmair does not keep much 
company,” continued the lady, with the same odd 
preciseness of discourse, as though she were meas- 
ring out her conversation by the yard, ‘‘or take 
hat position in the world to which, considering 
1!| things, he is fairly entitled. Society is not 
his sorte, I and the unlooked-for 
demise of Mrs. Westmair has tended to vears of 


regret to say; 
depre sion, ind taken him, as it were, out of his 
natural sphere. 

I glanced at Ettie. It had not seemed a fit 

ig subject to introduce before the child of the 
lost wife; but Kttie did not appear to have heard 
the remarks. She was turning over the leaves 

an album, and seemed to be paying no heed 
to ou. Vscourse, 


* You must not regard this week or the next, 
I \ic>¥ 28 a sample of life at Broomfield,” 
Aunt Jane continued. ‘* My dear son Martin 


gives that lightness to the place that it does not 
naturally possess, and brightens us in every way. 
Uld Mr. Westmair plays the piano, too, beauti- 
fully, and we are at present positively gay. You 
must be prepared—and I hope that you have 
been in every way prepared—for a dull, prosaic, 
unyouthful life. There will be much monotony 
and care, and a rigid exer-ise of duties that may 
not be always to your taste, aud I hope that you 
will submit to the position, and take your cof- 
oring from it. it is whet may drankly be termed 
a dull house.” ‘ " 

I was about to remark that I had not entered 
it anticipating any pleasure, and that my youth 
and its surroundings had been dull enough to 
give me tone and coloring already for the life 
which she foreshadowed, when Ettie startled both 
of us by closing the book and beating her little 
right hand emphatically upon its cover. 

** Tt isn’t a dull house, Aunt Jane; it is not a 
dull house, Miss Kirby,” she cried, with no small 
excitement ; ‘‘it is only a quiet home, which you 
will learn to like. You,” addressing her aunt, 
** must not set Miss Kirby against us before she 
has made the trial for herself. The new govern- 
ess is of my choosing this time, and you shall see 
what I will make of her.” 

** My dear Esther, I am not setting Miss Kir- 
by against any thing or any one,” cried Aunt 
Jane, greatly shocked by her niece’s sudden exhi- 
bition of temper; ‘‘ that is a very grave charge 
to make against me, and for which yor will be as 
sorry as myself in a few moments. You should 
correct yourself a little more, my dear, and not 
dash recklessly into conversation without having 
paid attention to all that has been previously 
said.” 

‘*T have heard every word, aunt.” 

** Heaven forbid that I should attempt in any 
way to prejudice Miss Kirby against a quiet and 
religious home, a Christian master, or the good 
friends that she will find here. You have ut- 
terly mistaken me, Ettie. Miss Kirby is very 
young,” she continued. ‘‘ Miss Kirby may have 
mixed in society, may have come from a light 
and cheerful home, and I thought it not wanting 
in my duty to prepare her for the peaceful but 
grave life which she will encounter here.” 

** Well, aunt, as you only meant all that, I'm 
very sorry,” said Kittie, quaintly. ‘* But my 
poor governess was becoming terribly frightened 
at your description. There, forgive me.” 

And before Mrs, Westmair was prepared for 
it Ettie had launched berself from her chair into 
her aunt's arms, and kissed her, taking the false 
front unawares, and knocking it askew. 

** My darling Ettie, | wish you would be a lit- 
tle less impulsive,” said Mrs. Westmair, 
herself hastily to rights. ‘* Miss Kirby must try 
and alter this a little; if she is not very strict, 
what will become of you when you grow up ?” 

** But I'm not likely to grow up, auntie,” cried 
the child, with the same outspokenness which had 
startled meon a previous occasion, “ and there 
fore Miss Kirby will not take too much trouble 
about that. Why, do you know, Aunt Jane, 
that I believe Miss Kirby understands me bet 
ter already than that nasty, disagreeable thing 
with her 
me and stuck here ? 
ied Ettie. 

‘Miss Mackintyre conld not help her looks, 
child,” said Aunt Jane, reprovingly ; 
were what 





setting 


nose on one side whom you found for 


Ob, I do hate ugly women 
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** they 
Providence had endowed her with, 
and she was 
I don't think that I should be very grateful 

* Providence broke my nose,” said Ettie, very 
thoughtfully. ; : 
his was certainly a singular child, who had 
been oddly trained, or had odd ideas that had 
resisted training. Mrs. Westmair flung up her 
hands in amazement, and looked at me as much 


as to say, 


rat Pal ° 
rateful,. 


‘You perceive what a child you have 
got to manage—what is before you, poor creat 
ure; and then she turned with the intention of 
administering another lecture to her niece on the 
indecorous character of her discourse, when the 
door opened, and the three Westmairs entered 
upon the scene, I put mv eup and saucer aside 
on a little coffee-table, and rose to do them rev- 
erence. It was my daty, I presumed, and I did 
not rise reluctantly or with too much sense of 
my dependence on their favors. 1 forgot that 
they were three of my father’s enemies. ‘Thev 
were in evening dress, and the formality of ail 
this puzzled me—the middle classes certainly not 
arraying themselves in purple and fine linen for 
every-day dinner wear. ‘They were three fai 
specimens of English gentlemen—the dark 
skinned Abei Westmair prouder and graver and 
stiffer-limbed than the two by whom he was ac- 
companied. He was the first to welcome me to 
Broomfield, though he did not smile in any de- 
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gree over his greeting. He shook hands, and re 
garded me for a few minutes with a steady sey 


u 
tiny, and asa kind of curiosity that had faller 


nin 

his way 
‘I thank you for coming, Miss Kirbs he 
condescended even to say; then he bowed in ~ 
old-fashioned manner over my hand, reling ished 





it, and took a seat by the side of his daugh 


7 er, 
ile 
Aunt Jane poured out the tea for the gentlemen 
and the servant reappeared to wait upon them, 
Martin Westmair and Abel's father shook hands 
with me in turn, each expressing after his 
his pleasure at meeting me at Broomfield 

‘I am very glad to find you here,” said Mar 
tin. taking the chair that was vacant by my side- 

t is a stroke of Inck which I shall make the 
most of. After all,” he added, with a laughing 
glance in his great brown eyes, “you will not 


with whom he entered into conversation Wi 


fashion 





find us such terrible ogres. 
Have I ever said that you were ?” I rejoined. 

**No, but you have looked it; and there have 
been some sharp words between us by way of 
reminiscences. I have to apologize presently for 
mine 

I remembered our meeting at the door of the 
Hall of Harmony, and blushed at the recollec- 
tion I hastened to say, 

‘* I hope we shall never speak of the past, Mr. 
Westmair.” 

**It may be as well,” he replied. “ 
the past myself.” 

He spoke as if he meant what he said, and I 
was wondering what his past was like, when Abel 
Westmair’s father took my hand in both his 
own and began shaking it up and down with un- 
necessary vigor. He smiled very much, and 
puckered his face into hundreds of creases, and 
exploded into little double knocks of laughter in 
his extreme and unwarrantable satisfaction at 
encountering me again. 

** This is a pleasure to see you ; we have been 
waiting most anxiously, I assure you. Dear, 
dear, dear, how happy I feel to think that you 
are among us at last, child!” y 

I saw the tears swimming in his eves, which 
were very weak, like his poor time-shaken head. 
It was altogether a strange and genial welcome. 
It is a vivid pcture which rises before me even 
now as I write. The tall, white-haired old man 
clinging to my hand; the handsome young one 
sitting near me; the dark, sedate being, unbend- 
ing somewhat in his child's presence, and with 
his child’s arms about his neck; and the sallow 
woman in the background, watching me—I felt 
that she scarcely took her eyes from me on that 
first night of my advent—from over her silver 
tea-service, and amidst the glare of her green 
silk, and the green satin bow in her false hair. 
This was home, then! 

[TO BE CONTINTED.] 
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BOOK V. 
DEAD HAND. 


CHAPTER LI.—( Continued. ) 


Wuew Mr. Brooke presented himself on the 
balcony, the cheers were quite lond enough to 
counterbalance the vells, groans, bravings, and 
other expressions of adverse theory, which were 
so moderate that Mr. Standish (decidedly an old 
bird ) observed in the ear next to him, ‘* This looks 
dangerous, by God! Hawley has got some deep- 
er plan than this.” Still the cheers were exhil- 
arating, and no candidate could look more ami- 
able than Mr. Brooke, with the memorandum in 
his breast pocket, his left hand on the rail of the 
balcony, and his right trifling with his eveglass. 
The striking points in his appearance were his 
buff waistcoat, short-clipped blonde hair, and 
neutral physiognomy. He began with some con 
fidence. 

‘Gentlemen—Electors of Middlemarch!” 

This was so much the right thing that a little 
panse after it seemed natural. 

‘*I’m uncommonly glad to be here—-I was 
never so proud and happy in my life 
happy, you know.” 

This was a bold figure of speech, but not ex- 
actly the right thing; for, unhappily, the pat 
opening had slipped away—even couplets from 
Pope may be but ‘‘ fallings from us, vanishings,” 
when fear clutches us, and a glass of sherry is 
hurrying like smoke among our ideas. Ladis- 
law, who stood at the window behind the speak 
er, thought, ‘*It’s all up now. The only chance 
is that; since the best thing won't always do, 
Mr. Brooke, 
meanwhile, having lost other clews, fell back on 
himself and his qualifications—always an ap- 
propriate graceful subject for a candidate. 

‘*I am a close neighbor of yours, my good 
friends—you've known me on the bench a good 
while—I've always gone a gooil deal into public 
machinery, now, and machine-break 
ing—you're many of you concerned with ma- 
chinery, and I've been going into that lately. It 
won't do, you know, breaking machines: every 
thing must go on — trade, manufactures, com- 
merce, interchange of staples—that kind of thing 
—since Adam Smith, that must go on. We 
must look all over the globe—‘ Observation with 
must look every where, ‘ from 
China to Pern,’ as somebody says—Johnson, I 
think, The Rambler, you know, " That is what 
I have done up to a certain point—not as far as 
Peru; but I've not always staid at home—I saw 
it wouldn’t do, I've been in the Levant, where 
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& Gla | procedure | 
had been set up by the enemy At one and the 
came moment there had risen above the shoul- | 
ders of the crowd, nea opr te Mr. Brooke, | 
and within ten yards of him, the effigy of him- | 
self: buff-colored waistcoat, eyeglass, and neu 
tral physiognomy, painted on rag; and there | 
had arisen, apparently tl ke the note | 
of the cuckoo, 2 parrot-like, Punch-voiced echo | 
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count of the echo, « it D fl 
self Few things hold the perceptions more 
thoroughly captive than anxiety about what we 
have got to say. Mr. Brooke heard the | 
ter; but he had expected some Tory efforts at 

















dis is at this mon 
tionally excited | ticklir $ sense 
that his lost exordium coming back to f i 
him from the Bal 
‘That reminds me he went tl 1 
hand into his side-pocket with an easy air, **if I 
wanted a SS Ww know t we never 
want a pre Cue ahha t thing—t " 
is Chatham, now I can't say I sho P 
supported Chatham, or Pitt, the younge 
( Jcas I Y il j 
eas! we W int { B I i 1 
loud rough v from the crowd below 
Immediately the in e Puuch. who had 


hitherto followed Mr. Brooke, repeated, ‘* Blast 


' 2:1) Che laugh w 
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louder than ever, and for the first time M 
Brooke, being himself silent, 
mocking echo But it 
terrupter, and in that light was encouraging: so 
he replied, 

“There is something in what you say, my 











with amenity, 


good friend, and what do we meet for but to 
speak our min 
of the press, liberty that kind of thing? The 
Bill, now 


Brooke paused a moment to fix on his eveglass 





—freedom of opinion, freedom 


you shall have the Bill here Mr 


and take the paper from his breast por ket, itl 
a sense of being practical and comir 
ulars. ‘The invisible Punch followe 

**You shall have the Bill, Mr 
electioneering contest, and a seat outside Pa 
liament as delivered, five thousand pounds, seven 
shillings, and fourpence 

Mr. Brooke, amidst the roars of laugl 
turned red, let his eveglass fall, and lookir 
; he image of himself, 
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which had come nearer 


next moment he 
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all that is very well here an unpleasant egg 
br e on Mr. Bro shoulde as the echo 
snid, ** All that is very well then came a hail 
f eggs, chiefly aimed at the ima but occa 
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ig chance 
There was a stream of new men pushing among 


the crowd; whistles, yells, bellowings, and fifes 
made all the greater hubbub because there was 
put them down No 
voice would have had wing enoug! 
the uproar, and Mr. Brooke, disagreeably anoint 
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endangered the learned gentleman's ribs,” 
in respectfully bear witness to *‘tl es of that 
gentleman's boots having been visible above the 
railir g; . has pe haps more cons lations at hed 
to it 
Mr. Brooke re-entered the committee-room, 
ing, as carelessly as he could, ** This is a lit- 
too bad, vou know I should have 
of the people by-and-by—but they didn’t 
emetime. I uid have gone into the Bill 
id-by, you know,” he added, glancing at 
lislaw ** Howeve t gs wlll come all 
nominat 
But it w not 1 1 unanimously that 
’ would come right; on the contrarv, the 
nmittee looked rather grim, and the political 
1 @rsor » from Brassing was writing busily, as 
li he w brew ng new devices 
I + Bowyer who did it,” said Mr. Stan- 
CVASiVE ‘*T know it as well as if he 








t advertised He’s uncommonly good at 
juism, and he did it uncommonly well, 
by God Hawley has been having him to din- 
I there’s a fund of talent in Bowyer.” 
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ish, else I would have invited him 
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able gulf between himself and Dorothea were 
ever to be filled up, it must rather be by his 
ing away and getting into a thoroughly ‘different 
position than by his staying here and sli; 
into deserved contempt as an understrapper of 
Brooke's Phen came young dream of w 
ders that he might do—in five years, for exam 
ple: pe V ing, } ls ng, 
get a higher value now public li vas going t 
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I’ve met Althory 
‘I am exceedingly obliged to you, I 
I  SNnCce } are ung to |] 





with the Pioneer, I need not trouble 1 
the steps I shalltake. I may choose t ntinu 
here for the present.” 

After Mr. Brooke had left him W 
himself, ‘‘ The rest of the family have beer 
ging him to get rid of me, and he doesn't 
now about my going I shall stav as ras I 
like. I shall go of my own movement, and 1 
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CHAPTER LII 
“ His heart 
The lowliest duties on itself 


—W oEvs 
Own that June evening when Mr. Farebrother 
knew that he was to have the Lowick living 
there was joy in the old-fashioned parlor, and 


even the portraits of the great lawyers seemed to 
His mother left he 
tea and toast untouched, but sat with her usua 


look on with satisfaction 


pretty primness, only showing her emotion by 
that flush in the cheeks and brightness in the 
eyes which give an old woman a touching mo 
mentary identity with her far-off youthful self, 
and saying, decisively, 

**The greatest comfort, Camden, is that 
have deserved it.” 

**When a man gets a good berth, mother, 
half the deserving must come after,” said the 
son, brimful of pleasure, and not trying to con 
ceal it. The gladness in 
active kind which seems to have energy enoug 
not only to flash outwardly, but to ligh 
vision within: one seemed to see thoughts as 
well as delight in his glances. 

** Now, aunt,” he went on, rubbing his hands 
and looking at Miss Noble, who was making 
tender little beaver-like noises, ‘‘ there shall be 
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know by those marks what ung gentleman I 
mean. 

‘* Yes, I think Id Mary her 
face getting more serious, and her hands cold 
‘it mast be Fred Viney. 

** He has asked me to consult you about his 


going into the Church. I hope you will not think 
that I consented to take a liberty in promising 
to do sO, 

**On the Mr. Farebrother,” said 
Mary, giving up the roses, and folding her arms, 
but unable to look up, ‘* whenever you have any 
thing to say to me I feel honored.” 


contrary, 


Sut before I enter on that question iet me 
ist touch a point on which your father took me 


by-the 


confidence 


into : way, it was that very 
evening on which [ once before fulfilled a mission 
from Fred, just after he had gone tocollege. Mr 


Garth told me what happened on the night of 
Featherstone’s death 
the will; 


—how you refused to burn 
and he said that you had some heart- 
prickings on that subject, becanse you had been 
get 


I have kept that 
in mind, and I have heard something that may 


the innocent means of hindering Fred from 
ting his ten thousand pounds, 


relieve you on that score—may show you that 
no sin-offering is demanded trom you there.” 

Mr. Farebrother paused a moment and looked 
at Mary. He meant to give Fred his full ad- 
vantage, but it would be well, he thought, to 
clear her mind of any superstitions, such as wom 
en sometimes follow when they do a man the 
wrong of marrying him 2s an act of atonement. 
Mary’s cheeks had begun to burn a little, and she 
was mute, 

**T mean, that your action made no real dif- 
ference to Fred's lot. I find that the first will 
would nut have been legally good after the burn- 
ing of the last: it would not have stood if it had 
been disputed, and you may be sure it would 
have been disputed. 
feel your mind free. 

Thank you, Mr. Farebrother, 
earnestly. 


So, on that score, you may 


" said Mary, 
**T am grateful to you for 
bering my feelings.” 

** Well, now Im roon 
taken his degree. He has worked his way so far, 
and now the questi whatis hetodo? That 
question is so difficult that he is inclined to fol- 
the Church, 
though you know better than [ do that he was 
quite set against that formerly. I have ques- 
tioned him on the subject, and I confess I see no 
insuperable objection to his being a clergyman, 
as things go. He says that he could turn his 
mind to doing his best in that vocation on one 
condition. If that condition were fulfilled, I 
would do my utmost in helping Fred on. After 
a time—not, of course, at first—he might be 
with me as my curate, and he would have so 
much to do that his stipend would be nearly what 
I used to get as vicar. But I repeat that there 
is a condition without which all this good can 
not come to pass. He has opened his heart to 
me, Miss Garth, and asked me to plead for him. 
The condition lies entirely in your feeling.” 

Mary looked so much moved that he said, after 
a moment, ** Let us walk a little;” and when 
they were walking he added, ‘*' To speak quite 
plainly, Fred will not take any course which 
wouid lessen the chance that you would consent 
to be his wife; but with that prospect, he will try 
his best at any thing you approve.” 

**T can not possibly say that I will ever be his 
wife, Mr. Farebrother ; but I certainly never will 
be his wife if he becomes a clergyman. What 
you say is most generous and kind; I[ don’t mean 
for a moment to correct your judgment. It is 
only that I have my girlish, mocking way of 
looking at things,” said Mary, with a returning 
sparkle of playfulness in her answer which only 
made its modesty more charming. 

‘“*He wishes me to report exactly what you 
think,” said Mr, Farebrcother. 

**T could not love a man who is ridiculous,” 
said Mary, not choosing to go deeper. ‘' Fred 
has sense and knowledge enough to make him 
respectable, if he likes, in some good worldly 


remem- 
Fred, you know, has 
mm is, 


low his father’s wishes and enter 


uusiness, but I can never imagine him preaching 
and exhorting, and pronouncing blessings, and 
praying by the sick, wi 
looking at a caricature. His being a clergyman 
would be only for gentility’s sake, and 1 think 
there is nothing more contemptible than such 
imbecile gentility. I used to think that of Mr. 
Crowse, with his empty face and neat umbrella 
and mincing little speeches. What right have 
such men to represent Christianity—as if it were 
an institution for getting up idiots genteelly 
if. Mary checked herself. had been 
carried along as if she had been speaking to 
Fred instead of Mr. Farebrother. 

** Young women are severe; they don’t feel 
the stress of aciion as men do, though perhaps 
{ ought to make you an exception there. But 
you don't put Fred Vincy on so low a leyel as 
that ?” j 

“No, indeed; he has plenty of sense, but I 
think he would not show it as a clergyman. He 
would be a piece of professional affectation.” 

**Then the answer is quite decided. 
clergyman he could have no hope ?”” 

Mary shook her head. 

** But if he braved all the difficulties of getting 
his bread in some other way—-will you give him 
the support of hope ? ' 
you? 

“*I think Fred ought not to need telling again 
what I have already said to him,” Mary an- 
swered, with a slight resentment in her manner, 
**T mean that he ought not to put such ques- 
tions until he has done something worthy, in- 
stead of saying that he could do it 

Mr, Farebrother was silent for a minute or 
more, and then, as they turned and paused un- 
der the shadow of a maple at the end of a grassy 
walk, said, ‘‘I understand that you resist any 
attempt to fetter you, but either your feeling for 
Ered Vincy excludes your entertaining another 
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attachment, or it does not: either he may count 
on your remaining single until he shall have 
earned your hand, or he may in any case be dis 
appointed. Pardon me, Mary—you know I used 
to catechise you under that name—but when the 
state of a woinan’s affections touches the happi- 
ness of another life—of more lives than one—I 
think it would be the nobler course for her to be 
perfectly direct and open.” 

Mary in her turn was silent, wondering not at 
Mr. Farebrother’s manner, but at his tone, which 
had a grave restrained emotion in it. When 
the strange idea flashed across her that his words 
had reference to himself, she was incredulous, 
and ashamed of entertaining it. She had never 
thought that any man could love her except Fred, 
who had espoused her with the umbrella ring, 
when she wore socks and little strapped shoes: 
still less that she could be of any importance to 
Mr. Farebrother, the cleverest man in her nar 
row circle. She had only time to feel that all 
this was hazy and perhaps illusory; but one 
thing was clear and determined—her answer. 

**Since you think it my duty, Mr. Farebroth- 
er, I will tell you that I have too strong a feeling 
for Fred to give him up for any one else. 
should never be quite happy if I thought he was 
unhappy for the loss of me. It has taken such 
deep in me—my gratitude to him for al- 
ways loving me best, and minding so much if I 
hurt myself, from the time when we were very 
little. I can not imagine any new feeling com- 
ing to make that weaker. I should like better 
than any thing to see him worthy of every one’s 
respect. But please tell him I will not promise 
to marry him till then: I should shame and 
grieve my father and mother. He is free to 
choose some one else.” 

‘*'Then I have fulfilled my commission thor- 
oughly,” said Mr. Farebrother, putting out his 
hand to Mary, ‘‘and I shall ride back to Mid- 
diemarch forthwith. With this prospect before 
him, we shall get Fred into the right niche some- 
how, and I hope I shall live to join your hands. 
God bless you - 

**Oh, please stay, and let me give you some 
tea,” said Mary. Her eyes filled with tears, for 
something indefinable, something like the reso- 
lute suppression of a pain in Mr. Farebrother’s 
manner, made her feel suddenly miserable, as 
she had once felt when she saw her father’s hands 
trembling in a moment of trouble. 

‘*No, my dear, no. I must get back.” 

In three minutes the Vicar was on horseback 
again, having gone magnanimously through a 
duty much harder than the renunciation of whist, 
or even than the writing of penitential medita- 
uions, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

“It is but a shallow haste which concludeth insin- 
cerity from what outsiders call inconsistency — put- 
ting a dead mechanism of ‘ ifs’ and ‘ therefores’ for the 
living myriad of hidden suckers whereby the belief and 
the conduct are wrought into mutual sustainment.” 

Mr. Butstroper, when he was hoping to ac- 
quire a new interest in Lowick, had naturally 
had an especial wish that the new clergyman 
should be one whom he thoroughly approved ; 
and he believed it to be a chastisement and ad- 
monition directed to his own short-comings and 
those of the nation at large that just about the 
time when he came in possession of the deeds 
which made him the proprietor of Stone Court, 
Mr. Farebrother ‘‘ read himself” into the quaint 
little church and preached his first sermon to 
the congregation of farmers, laborers, and village 
artisans. It was not that Mr. Bulstrode intend- 
ed to frequent Lowick Church or to reside at 
Stone Court for a good while to come: he had 
bought the excellent farm and fine homestead 
simply as a retreat which he might gradually en- 
large as to the land and beautify as to the dwell- 
ing, until it should be conducive to the divine 
glory that he should enter on it as a residence, 
partiaily withdrawing from his present exertions 
in the administration of business, and throwing 
more conspicuously on the side of Gospel truth 
the weight of local landed proprietorship, which 
Providence might increase by unforeseen occa- 
sions of purchase. A strong leading in this di- 
rection seemed to have been given in the sur- 
prising facility of getting Stone Court, when ev- 
ery one had expected that Mr. Rigg Feather- 
stone would have clung to it as the Garden of 
Eden. ‘That was what poor old Peter himself 
had expected; having often, in imagination, 
looked up through the sods above him, and, un- 
obstructed by perspective, seen his frog-faced 
legatee enjoying the fine old place to the perpet- 
ual surprise and disappointment of other surviy- 


ors. 





But how little we know what would make par- 
adise for our neighbors! We judge from our 
own desires, and our neighbors themselves are 
not always open enough even to throw out a hint 
of theirs. ‘The cool and judicious Joshua Rigg 
had not allowed his parent to perceive that Stone 
Court was any thing less than the chief good in 
his estimation, and he had certainly wished to 
call it his own. But as Warren Hastings look- 
ed at gold and thought of buying Daylesford, so 
Joshua Rigg looked at Stone Court and thought 
of buying gold. He had a very distinct and in- 
tense vision of his chief good, the vigorous greed 
which he had inherited having taken a special 
form by dint of circumstance: and his chief good 
was to be a money-changer. From his earliest 
employment as an errand-boy in a sea-port, he 
had looked through the windows of the money- 
changers as other boys look through the win- 
dows of the pastry-cooks; the fascination had 
wrought itself gradually into a deep special pas- 
sion; he meant, when he had property, to do 
many things, one of them being to marry a gen- 
teel young person; but these were all accidents 
and joys that imagination could dispense with. 
The one joy after which his soul thirsted was 
to have a money-changer’s shop on a much-fre- 
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quented quay, to have locks all round him of 
which he held the keys, and to look sublimely 
cool as he handled the breeding coins of all na- 
tions, while helpless Cupidity looked at him en- 
viously from the other side of an iron lattice. 
The strength of that passion had been a power 
enabling him to master all the knowledge neces- 
sary to gratify it. And when others were think- 
ing that he had settled at Stone Court for life, 
Joshua himself was thinking that the moment 
now was not far off when he should settle on the 
North Quay with the best appointments in safes 
and locks. 

Enough. We are concerned with looking at 
Joshua Rigg’s sale of his land from Mr. Bul 
strode’s point of view, and he interpreted it as a 
cheering dispensation conveying perhaps a sanc- 
tion to a purpose which he had for some time 
entertained without external encouragement ; he 
interpreted it thus, but not too confidently, of- 
fering up his thanksgiving in guarded phraseolo- 
gy. His doubts did not arise from the possible 
relations of the event to Joshua Rigg’s destiny, 
which belonged to the unmapped regions not 
taken under the providential government, ex- 
cept perhaps in an imperfect colonial way; but 
they arose from reflecting that this dispensation 
too might be a chastisement for himself, as Mr. 
Farebrother’s induction to the living clearly was. 

This was not what Mr. Bulstrode said to any 
man for the sake of deceiving him: it was what 
he said to himself—it was as genuinely his mode 
of explaining events as any theory of yours may 
be, if you happen to disagree with him. For 
the egoism which enters into our theories does 


not affect their sincerity; rather, the more our’ 


egoism is satisfied, the more robust is our belief. 

However, whether for sanction or for chastise- 
ment, Mr. Bulstrode, hardly fifteen months after 
the death of Peter Featherstone, had become the 
proprietor of Stone Court, and what Peter would 
say ‘‘if he were worthy to know,” had become 
an inexhaustible and consolatory subject of con- 
versation to his disappointed relatives. The ta- 
bles were now turned on that dear brother de- 
parted, and to contemplate the frustration of his 
cunning by the superior cunning of things in 
general was a cud of delight to Solomon. Mrs. 
Waule had a melancholy triumph in the proof 
that it did not answer to make false Feather- 
stones and cut off the genuine; and sister Mar- 
tha receiving the news in the Chalky Flats said, 
‘* Dear, dear! then the Almighty could have 
been none so pleased with the almshouses after 
all.” 

Affectionate Mrs. Bulstrode was particularly 
glad of the advantage which her husband's health 
was likely to get from the purchase of Stone 
Court. Few days passed without his riding 
thither and looking over some part of the farm 
with the bailiff, and the evenings were delicious 
in that quiet spot, when the new hay-ricks lately 
set up were sending forth odors to mingle with 
the breath of the rich old garden. One evening, 
while the sun was still above the horizon and 
burning in golden lamps among the great walnut 
boughs, Mr. Bulstrode was pausing on horseback 
outside the front gate waiting for Caleb Garth, 
who had met him by appointment to give an 
opinion on a question of stable drainage, and 
was now advising the bailiff in the rick-yard. 

Mr. Bulstrode was conscious of being in a good 
spiritual frame and more than usually serene, 
under the influence of his innocent recreation. 
He was doctrinally convinced that there was a 
total absence of merit in himself, but that doc- 
trinal conviction may be held without pain when 
the sense of demerit does not take a distinct 
shape in memory, and revive the tingling of shame 
or the pang of remorse. Nay, it may be held 
with intense satisfaction when the depth of our 
sinning is but a measure for the depth of forgive- 
ness, and a clinching proof that we are peculiar 
instruments of the divine intention. ‘The mem 
ory has as many moods as the temper, and shifts 
its scenery like adiorama, At this moment Mr. 
Bulstrode felt as if the sunshine were all one 
with that of far-off evenings when he was a very 
young man, and used to go out preaching beyond 
Highbury. And he would willingly have had 
that service of exhortation in prospect now. The 
texts were there still, and so was his own facil- 
ity in expounding them. His brief reverie was 
interrupted by the return of Caleb Garth, who 
also was on horseback, and was just shaking his 
bridle before starting, when he exclaimed, 

‘* Bless my heart! what's this fellow in black 
coming along the lane? He’s like one of those 
men one sees about after the races.’ 

Mr. Bulstrode turned his horse and looked 
along the lane, but made no reply. The comer 
was our slight acquaintance Mr. Raffles, whose 
appearance presented no other change than such 
as was due to a suit of black and a crape hat- 
band. He was within three yards of the horse- 
men now, and they could see the flash of recog- 
nition in his face as he whirled his stick upward, 
looking all the while at Mr. Bulstrode, and at 
last exclaiming, 

** By Jove, Nick, it’s you! I couldn’t be mis- 
taken, though the five-and-twenty years have 
played old Boguy with us both! How are you, 
eh? you didn’t expect to see me here. Come, 
shake us by the hand.” 

To say that Mr. Raffles’s manner was rather 
excited would be only one mode of saying that it 
was evening. Caleb Garth could see that there 
was a moment of struggle and hesitation in Mr. 
Bulstrode, but it ended in his putting out his 
hand coldly to Raffles, and saying, 

“*I did not indeed expect to see you in this 
remote country place.” 

** Well, it belongs to a step-son of mine,” said 
Raffles, adjusting himself in a swaggering atti- 
tude. ‘I came to see him here before. I'm 
not so surprised at seeing you, old fellow, be- 
cause I picked up a letter—what you may call a 

rovidential thing. It’s uncommonly fortunate 
Fmet you, though; for 1 don’t care about seeing 
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my step-son: he’s not affectionate, and his poor 
mother’s gone now. ‘To teli the truth, I came 
out of love to you, Nick: I came to get your ad- 
dress, for—look here!” Raffles drew a crum- 
pled paper from his pocket. 

Almost any other man than Caleb Garth 
might have been tempted to linger on the spot 
for the sake of hearing all he could about a man 
whose acquaintance with Bulstrode seemed to 
imply passages in the banker's life so unlike any 
thing that was known of him in Middlemarch 
that they must have the nature of a secret to pique 
curiosity. But Caleb was peculiar: certain hu- 
man tendencies which are commonly strong were 
almost absent from his mind; and one of these 
was curiosity about personal affairs. Especially 
if there was any thing discreditable to be found 
out concerning another man, Caleb preferred not 
to know it; and if he had to tell any body under 
him that his evil doings were discovered, he wag 
more embarrassed than the culprit. He now 
spurred his horse, and saying, ‘‘ I wish you good- 
evening, Mr. Bulstrode; I must be getting home,” 
set off at a trot. 

**You didn’t put your full address to this 
letter,” Raffles continued. ‘* That was not like 
the first-rate man of business you used to be, 
‘The Shrubs’—they may be any where: you 
live near at hand, eh ?—have cut the London con- 
cern altogether—perhaps turned country squire 
—hayve a rural mansion to invite me to. Lord, 
how many years it is ago! ‘The old lady must 
have been dead a pretty long while—gone to glory 
without the pain of knowing how poor her daugh- 
ter was, eh? But, by Jove! you're very pale 
and pasty, Nick. Come, if you're going home, 
I'll walk by your side.” 

Mr. Bulstrode’s usual paleness had, in fact, tak- 
en an almost deathly hue. Five minutes before 
the expanse of his life had been submerged in 
its evening sunshine, which shone backward to its 
remembered morning: sin seemed to be a ques- 
tion of doctrine and inward penitence, humilia- 
tion an exercise of the closet, the bearing of his 
deeds a matter of private vision adjusted solely 
by spiritual relations and conceptions of the di- 
vine purposes, And now, as if by some hideous 
magic, this loud red figure had risen before him 
in unmanageable solidity—an incorporate past 
which had not entered into his imagination of 
chastisements. But Mr. Bulstrode’s thought was 
busy, and he was nota man to act or speak rashly. 

**T was going home,” he said, ** but I can de- 
fer my ride a little. And you can, if you please, 
rest here.” 

**'Thank you,” said Raffles, making a grimace. 
‘*T don’t care now about seeing my step-son. I'd 
rather go home with you.” 

** Your step-son, if Mr. Rigg Featherstone was 
he, is here no longer. I am master here now.” 

Raffles opened wide eyes, and gave = long 
whistle of surprise before he said, ** Well, then, 
I’ve no objection. I've had enough walking 
from the coach-road, I never was much of a 
walker, or rider either, What I like ic > smart 
vehicle and a spirited cob. I was olrvays a lit- 
tle heavy in the saddle. What » rleasant sur- 
prise it must be to you to see me, cld fellow!” 
he continued, as they turned totverd the house. 
**You don’t say so; but you never took your 
luck heartily—you were alway: thinking of im- 
proving the occasion—you'd such a sift for im- 
proving your luck.” 

Mr. Raffles seemed greatly to enjoy his own 
wit, and swung his leg in » swaggering manner 
which was rather too much for his companion’s 
judicious patience. 

“If I remember rightly,” Mr. Bulstrode ob- 
served, with chill anger, ‘‘ our acquaintance many 
years ago had not the sort of intimacy which you 
are now assuming, Mr. Raffles. Any services 
you desire of me will be the more readily ren- 
dered if you wiil avoid a tone of familiarity which 
did not lie in our former intercourse, and can 
hardly be warranted by more than twenty years 
of separation.” 

** You don't like being called Nick? Why, I 
always calied you Nick in my heart, and though 
lost to sight, to memory dear. By Jove! my 
feelings have ripened for you like fine old Cognac. 
I hope you've got some in the house now. Josh 
filled my flask well the last time.” 

Mr. Bulstrode had not yet fully learned that 
even the desire for Cognac was not stronger in 
Rattles than the desire to torment, and that a hint 
of annoyance always served him as a fresh cue. 
But it was at least clear that further objection 
was useless, and Mr. Bulstrode, in giving orders 
to the housekeeper for the accommodation of 
the guest, had a resolute air of quietude. 

There was the comfort of thinking that this 
housekeeper had been in the service of Rigg also, 
and might accept the idea that Mr. Bulstrode 
entertained Raffles merely as a friend of her for- 
mer master. When there was food and drink 
spread before his visitor in the wainscoted parlor, 
and no witness in the room, Mr. Bulstrode said : 

‘* Your habits and mine are so different, Mr. 
Raffles, that we can hardly enjoy each other's 
society. The wisest plan for both of us will 
therefore be to part as soon as possible. Since 
you say that you wished to meet me, you prob- 
ably considered that you had some business to 
transact with me. But under the circumstances 
I will invite you to remain here for the night, 
and I will myself ride over here early to-morrow 
morning—before breakfast, in fact—when I can 
receive any communication you have to make to 
me.” 

** With all my heart,” said Raffles; ‘ this is 
a comfortable place—a little dull for a continu- 
ance; but I can put up with it for a night, with 
this good liquor and the prospect of seeing you 
again in the morning. You're a much better 
host than my step-son was; but Josh owed me 
a bit of a grudge for marrying his mother; and 
between you and me there was never any thing 
but kindness,” 

Mr. Bulstrode, hoping that the peculiar mix- 
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ture of joviality and sneering in Raflles’s manner 
was a good deal the effect of drink, had deter 
mined to wait till he was quite sober before he 
spent more words upon him. But he rode home 
with a terribly lucid vision of the difficulty there 
would be in arranging any result that could be 
permanently counted on with this man. It was 
jnevitable that he should wish to get rid of John 
Raffles, though his reappearance could not be 
regarded as lying outside the divine plan. The 
spirit of evil might have sent him to threaten 
Mr. Bulstrode’s subversion as an instrument of 
good ; but the threat must have been permitted, 
and was a chastisement of a new kind. It was 
an hour of anguish for him very different from 
the hours in which his struggle had been secure 
ly private, and which had ended with a sense 
that his secret misdeeds were pardoned and his 
services accepted. ‘Those misdeeds even when 
committed—had they not been half sanctified by 
the singleness of his desire to devote himself and 
all he possessed to the furtherance of the divine 
scheme? And was he after ali to become a 
mere stone of stumbling aud a rock of offense ? 
For who would understand the work within 
him? Who would not, when there was the pre 
text of casting disgrace upon him, confound his 
whole life and the truths he had espoused in one 
heap of obloquy ? 

In his closest meditations the life-long habit 
of Mr. Bulstrode’s mind clad his most egoistic 
terrors in doctrinal references to superhuman 
ends. But even while we are talking and medi- 
tating about ime earth’s orbit and the solar sys- 
tem, wha ieel and adjust our movements to 
is the stable earth and the changing day. And 
now within cil the automatic succession of theo- 
retic phrases—distinct and inmost as the shiver 
and the ache of on-coming fever when we are dis- 
cussing abstract pain, was the forecast of dis 
grace in the presence of his neighbors and of his 
own wife. For the pain, as well as the public 
estimate of disgrace, depends on the amount of 
previous profession. ‘To men who only aim at 
escaping felony, nothing short of the prisoner's 
dock is disgrace. But Mr. Bulstrode had aimed 
at being an eminent Christian. 

It was not more than half past seven in the 
morning when he again reached Stone Court 
The fine old place never looked more like a de- 
lightful home than at that moment; the great 
white lilies were in flower, the nasturtiums, their 
pretty leaves all silvered with dew, were running 
away over the low stone wall; the very noises 
all around had a heart of peace within them. 
But every thing was spoiled for the owner as he 
walked on the gravel in front and awaited the 
descent of Mr. Raffles, with whom he was con- 
demned to breakfast. 

It was not long before they were seated to- 
gether in the wainscoted parlor over their tea 
and toast, which was as much as Raffles cared 
to take at that early hour. The difference be- 
tween his morning and evening self was not so 
great as his companion had imagined that it 
might be; the delight in tormenting was per- 
haps even the stronger because his spirits were 
rather less highly pitched. Certainly his man- 
ners seemed more disagreeable by the morning 
light. 

** As I have little time to spare, Mr. Raffles, 
said the banker, who could hardly do more than 
sip his tea and break his toast without eating it, 
**T shall be obliged if you will mention at once 
the ground on which you wished to meet with 
me. I presume that you have a home elsewhere, 
and will be glad to return to it.” 

** Why, if a man has got any heart, doesn't he 
want to see an old friend, Nick ?7—I must call 
you Nick—we always did call you young Nick 
when we knew you meant to marry the old wid 
ow. Some said you had a handsome family 
likeness to old Nick, but that was your mother's 
fault, calling you Nicholas. Aren't you glad to 
see me again? I expected an invite to stay with 
you at some pretty place. My own establish- 
ment is broken up, now my wife's dead, I’ve no 
particular attachment to any spot; I would as 
soon settle hereabout as any where.” 

** May I ask why you returned from America? 
I considered that the strong wish you expressed 
to go there, when an adequate sum was furnish- 
ed, was tantamount to an engagement that you 
would remain there for life.’ 

** Never knew that a wish to go to a place was 
the same thing as a wish to stay. But I did 
stay a matter of ten years; it didn’t suit me to 
stay any longer. And I’m not going again, 
Nick.” Here Mr. Raffles winked slowly as he 
looked at Mr. Bulstrode. 

**Do you wish to be settled in any business ? 
What is your calling now ? 

‘* Thank you, my calling is to enjoy myself as 
much asI can. I don’t care about working any 
more. If I did any thing it would be a little 
traveling in the tobacco line—or something of 
that sort, which takes a man into agreeable com- 
pany. But not without an independence to fall 
back upon. That’s what I want. I'm not x 
strong as I was, Nick, though I’ve got more col- 
or than you. I want an independence. 

“That could be supplied to you, if you would 
engage to keep at a distance,” said Mr. Bul- 
strode, perhaps with a little too much eagerness 
in his under-tone. 

‘*That must be as it suits my convenience,” 
said Raffles, coolly. ‘‘ I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t make a few acquaintances hereabout, 
I’m not ashamed of myself as company for any 
body. I dropped my portmanteau at the turn- 
pike when I got down—change of linen—genu- 
ine—honor bright !—more than fronts and wrist- 
bands; and with this suit of mourning, straps 
and every thing, I should do you credit among 
the nobs here.” Mr. Raffles had pushed away 
his chair and looked down at himself, particu- 
larly at his straps. His chief intention wes to 
annoy Buistrode, but he really thought that his 
appearance now would produce a good effect, 
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and that he was not only hand 


connections. 

** If you intend to rely on me in any way, Mr 
Rattles,” said Bulstrode, after a moment's pa 18e, 
‘you will expect to meet my wishes 

‘ Ah, to be sure,” said Raffles, with a mock 
ing cordiality. ‘* Didn’t I always do it? Lord! 
you made a pretty thing out of me, and I got 
but little. I've often t t 


hought since, I might 
at 
i'd found her daughter and her grandchild. It 


would have suited my feelings better ; I've got a 


soft place in my heart. But you've buried the 
old lady by this time, I suppose—it’s all one t 

her now. And you've got your fortune out of 
that profitable business which had such a bless- 


ing on it. You've taken to being a nob, buying 
land, being a country bashaw. Still in the Dis 
senting line,eh? Still godly? Or taken to the 
Church as more genteel ? j 

This time Mr. Raffles’s slow wink and slight 
protrusion of his tongue was worse than a night 
mare, because it held the certitude that it was 
not a nightmare, but a waking misery. Mr 
Bulstrode felt a shuddering nausea, and did not 
speak, but was considering diligently whether he 
should not leave Raffles to do as he would, and 
simply defy him as a slanderer The man 
would soon show himself disreputable enough t 
make people disbelieve him. ‘* But not when 
he tells any ugly-looking truth about you,” said 
discerning consciousness. And again: it seem 
ed no wrong to keep Raffles at a distance, but 
Mr. Bulstrode shrank from the direct falsehood 
of denying true statements. It was one thing 
to look back on forgiven sins, nay, to explain 
questionable conformity to lax customs, and an 
other to enter deliberately on the necessity of 
falsehood. 

But since Bulstrode did not speak, Raffles ran 
on, by way of using time to the utmost 

**T’ve not had such fine luck as you, by Jove! 
Things went confoundedly with me in New York 
those Yankees are cool hands, and a man of 
gentlemanly feelings 
I married when I came back—a nice woman in 
the tobacco trade—-very fond of me 
trade was restricted, as we say. She had been 
settled there a good many years by a friend 
but there was a son too much in the case. Josh 
and I never hit it off. However, I made the 
most of the position, and I’ve always taken my 
glass in good company. It’s been all on the 
square with me; I'm as open asthe day. You 
won't take it ill of me that I didn’t look you up 
before; I've got a complaint that makes me a 
little dilatory. I thought you were trading and 
praying away in London still, and didn't find you 
there. But you see I was sent to you, Nick 
perhaps for a blessing to both of us. 

Mr. Raffles ended with a jocose snuffle: no 
man felt his intellect more superior to religious 
cant. And if the cunning which calculates on 
the meanest feelings in men could be called in 
tellect, he had his share, for under the blurting, 
rallying tone with which he spoke to Bulstrode 


has no chance with them 


but the 


there was an evident selection of statements, as 
if they had been so many moves at chess 
Meanwhile Bulstrode had determined on his 
move, and he said, with gathered resolution 

** You will do well to reflect, Mr. Raffles, that 
it is possible for a man to overreach himself in 
the effort to secure undue advantage. Although 
I am not in any way bound to you, I am willing 
to supply you with a regular annuity—in quai 
terly payments—so long as you fulfill a promise 
to remain at a distance from this neighborhood 
It is in your power to choose. If you insist on 
remaining here, even for a short time, you will 
get nothing from me. I shall decline to know 
you.” 

** Ha, ha!” said Raffles, with an affected ex 
plosion, *‘ that reminds me of a droll dog of a 
thief who declined to know the constable 

**Your allusions are lost on me, Sir,” said 
Bulstrode, with white heat; 
hold on me either through your agency or any 
other,” 

**You can’t understand a joke, my good fel 
low. I only meant that I should never decline 
to know you. But let us be serious. Your 
quarterly payment won't quite suit me. 
my freedom 

Here Raffles rose and stalked once or twice up 
and down the room, swinging his leg, and as- 
suming an air of masterly meditation At last 
he stopped opposite Bulstrode, and said, ‘ 
tell you what! 
come, that’s modest—and I'll go away 
bright !—pick up my portmanteau and go away 
But I shail not give up my liberty for a dirty an 
nuity. 
haps it may suit me to stay away, and correspond 
with a friend; perhaps not. 
ey with you?” 

‘*No, I have one hundred.” said Bulstrode, 
feeling the immediate riddance too great a relief 
to be rejec ted on the ground of future uncertain- 
ties. ‘*I will forward you the other if you will 
mention an address.” 

**No, I'll wait here till you bring it,” said 
Raffles. ‘‘ I'll take a stroll, and have a snack, 
and you'll be back by that time 

Mr. Bulstrode’s sickly body, shattered by the 
agitations he had gone through since the last 
evening, made him feel abjectly in the power of 
this loud invulnerable man. At that moment he 
snatched at a temporary repose to be won on any 
terms. He was rising to do what Raffles sug 
gested, when the latter said, lifting up his finger 
as if with a sudden recollection 

**T did have another look after Sarah again, 
though I didn’t tell you; I'd a tender conscience 
about that pretty young woman. I didn’t find 
her, but I found out her husband's name, and I 
made a note of it. But, hang it, I lost my pock 
et-book, However, if 1 heard it I should know 
it again, I've got my faculties as if I was in my 


“the law has no 


I like 


Give us a couple of hundreds 


honor 





I shall come and go where I like. Per- 


Have you the mon- 
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prime, but names wear out, by Jove! Some 
times I’m no better than a confounded tax-paper 
before the names are filled in However, if I 
hear of her and her family, you shall know, Nick 





You'd like to do something for her, now she 
your step-daugh . 


** Doubtless said Mr. Bulstrode, with the 


usual steady look of his light gray eyes; ‘‘ thougl 


that might reduce my power of assisting you 
As he walked t 


of the room Kafiles winked 











slowly at his back, and then turned toward the 
window to watch the banker riding away—virtu 
Ally at his mmand His lips first curled with 
a smile, and then opened with a short triun 
ant laugh 

. B it wI ttl € . c as I I 
Ls tl said ha I 4Uu u he I } 
wrinkling | brows horizonta He 
really cared thought about t point 
getfulness u ecurred to him in his inver 
tion of ann for Bulst 

“it b L; it was alt all I's, I 






























f vy. t < with a sense that he $ 
getting hold of the slippery name. But the hold 
Was too slight, and 5 1 got ed this me 
tal chase; for few men were more impatier f 
private occuy I e i eed of 
themselves continually heard than Mr 
He preferred using his time in pleasant conver 
sati with the b net sek eepe from 
whom he gat las u he wanted t 
know about Mr. Bulstrode’s } Middle 
march 
r all, h er MM a dull spa 

time ‘ h needed rei g Ww bre and 
heese at n and when he is seated alone 
with these resources in the wainscoted parlor, 
he suddenly slapped his knee, and exclaimed 
** Ladisla I t action < ich he 
had tried to set going, and bandoned in 
despair | ienly compli seit without 

nscious et " mm expe f greea 
as & } A nee t ! I t 
membe.ed i val Rath 1ediately 
took his pocket-book e down the 
name, I eX} but 
merely t f not beir at a loss if 
ever it pe wan Hi S not ¢ 
to tell Bulstrode; there was no : al good in 
telling, and to a mind like that of Mr. Raffles 
there is always } Dabie good in SE et 

le was satisfied with his present success, and 
by three o'clock that day he had up his 
portmante at the turnpike and mounted the 
coach, relieving Mr. Bulstrode’s eyes of an ugly 
black spot on the landscape at Stone Court, but 
not reliev him of the dread that the black 





spot might reappear and become inseparabie even 
from the vision of his hearth 
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CHAPTER LIV 





By that delightful morning when the hay-ricks 








at Stone ( irt were scenting ea julite impar 
tially, as if Mr. Rattles had been a guest worthy 
of finest incense, Dorothea had again tak« 
her abode at Lowick Manor. After th m 
Freshitt had become rather oppressive: 1 
like a model for Saint Catherine lo 
urously at Celia’s baby would not do f n 
hours in the day, and to remain in that n 
ous babe s } ese! ce with persistent disreg i was 
a course that could not haye been tolerated i 
chiidiess sister Dorothea would have beer a 
pable of carrying baby joyfully for a mile if t t 
had been need, and of loving it the more tende 
ly for that labor; but to an aunt loes not 
recognize her infant nephew as B lha, and 
has nothing to do for him but to admire, his be 
havior is apt to appear m ot is, t A Line 
terest of watching him exhau 
Ti poss y was quite | from ( 
who felt that Dorothea’s cl : h 
I mn quite prettily w the i 44 
thur (baby was named after Mr. B ke 
** Dodo is just the creature not to mind about 
having a g of he hilds 
ul zg said Cela to he husba And 
she had had a baby, it r r have 
such a dea Arthu Could J 
Not if it had been like Casau As 
James is Of some € ess his a 
swe and of | g - 4 as 
to the perfections of his 
No! jus ne it t was a me 
cy, sa ( 1a nd It ‘ s very 1 e tor 
Dodo to be a 5 be j s fond of 
our bal € € vn, and she ca te 
as mal I Ss of her ¢ n as st Kes 
** It is pity e wast a aque sé the 
devout Sir James 
But what should we been ther W 
must have been something else Celia, ob 
jecting to so laborious a flig agination 
** I like her better as she is 
Hence, when she found that Dorothea was 
making arrangements for her fir departure to 
Lowick, Celia raised her « s with disay 
pointment, and in her quiet, unemphatic way 


shot a needle-arrow of sarcasm 
** What will you do at Lowick, Dodo? You 


Say yoursell there is nothing to be Gone there 


925 




















every b s so clean and well off, it makes you 
en " here you have bee n 80 
hapy f g all about ‘Tipt with Mr. Garth 
he t back-vards And now uncle is 
ad yu f Mr. Ga have it all your 
vn way; and I am sure James does every thing 
i el r ™m 
I shall often come here, and I shall see how 
baby grows all the bette said Dorothea 
But you wv never see him washed,” said 
Celia “and that is quite the best part of the 
She was almost pout ng it did seem to 
her very hard in Dodo to go away from the baby 
Dear K Iv me a tay all night 
purpose,” said Dorothea t | want to be 
vy, and in m home 1 wish to 
k he |} ers | and to talk to Mr, 
Farebrother about what there is to be done in 
Middlemarct 
D hea's native strength of will was no lon- 
ger all « t into resolute submission. She 
1 a gre eart t at Lowick, and was 
sin determined to go, not bound to 
tell « her reasons But every one around 
her disapproved Sir James was much pained, 
1 offered that they should all migrate Chel 
tenham for a few months with the sacred ark, 
é se called a cradle: at that period a man 
4 hardiy know what to propose if Cbeiten- 
ham w € ted 
The Dowager Lady Chettam, just returned 
from a visit to her daughter in town, wished, at 
that Mrs. Vigo should be written to, and 
ed to accept the office of companion to Mrs 
Ca it was not credible that Vorothea as 
a vy ng widow W i tl Koti ng a € C 
house at Lowick Mrs. Vigo had been reads 
and secretary to royal personages, and in point 
of knowledge and sentiments even Dorothea 
could have nothing to object to her 





Mrs. Cadwallade: 


} 


aid, privately, ** You will 


certainly go u that house alone. my dear 








You w see Vv ns We have all got to exert 
es a little to keep sane, and call tl 

the same names as other pe le call then 

I f inger sons and wome! 

I mone it 18 a sort ft provision to g 

they are ken care of ther But you m 

rut t t ] re say you are a little 

here wit ir good dowager; but think what a 

bore you might become yourself to your fel- 

OW eatures if you were always | g trag 

e ju d taking things sublim Sitting 

alone in that library at Lowick may fancy 

yourself ruling the weathe you must get a 

few people round you wh “ t believe 


you if you told them. That is a good lowering 






































I never « i y thing by the same name 
that all the peo ut me did,” said Doro- 
B | ppose you have found t mis 
take, my dear,” said Mrs, Cadwallader, ** and 

‘ a proof of sanity.” 

Le hea was aware of the st ng, but it j 
not hurt he ** No,” she said, ** I still think that 
the greater part of the world is mistaken a it 
many things Surely one may be sane and yet 
t KS e the great irt of the worid has 
often had t me round from its opinion.’ 

Mrs. Cadwallader s ' re on that point 
to D ! but to her husband remarked 
* It will be well for her to marry again as soon 
aS it 1s proper, if one « 1 get her among the 

ght people. Of c e the Chettams would not 

it But I see clea a husband is the best 
hing to keep her ir If we were not so 
| I w | el 1 Tritor He w hoe 
marquis sor j i there no denving that 
she i make a good mar ! e looks 

} he an eve ™ ning 
My dear | l et the poor woman 
‘ Suc trivances a f no use,” said 

t easy 

‘N st How are matches made, except by 
b gt a women togeths \nd it is 
a shame t t her uncie & i I eT away 

d shut up the Grange just now I e ought 
to b ‘ f eligible matches ted to Fresh 
itt « the Grange I I n is precisel 
the ma f ] ng the people hap 
| a sof ‘ That would 

t Mrs. Casaubon 

I Mrs. Casaubon « f self. Eli 
That i ey er talk! 
How e ¢ t as 1 lety 
e fror A won lly means 
g y ma i get Mark my 
i ‘ If her f s don't exert 
t ¢ t e will be y se bu ‘ tha 
t { asaubon business ve 
/ H y 8 Sake t touc! that toy 
ic, ] ! It is a ve sore } t h Sir 
J He would be dee ffended if A 
to him unnecessa 
I have never entered on it,” said Mrs. Cad 
wallade pening her hands. ‘** Celia told me 
all about the will at the beginning, without any 
as) 2 I 
Yes s; but they wat the thing hushed 
up, and | understand tl the young fellow is 
g ft eigh hood 

M Cadwallader sa r e gave her 
} uN three significant nods, with a very sat 
‘ ex} n her dark eyes 

Lyx hea quietly persisted in spite of :0n 
strance and persuasion. So by the end of June 
the shutters were all opene l at Low ick Manor, 
and the morning gazed calmly into the library, 
shining on the rows of note books as it shines on 
the we y waste planted with huge stones, the 
mute memorial of a forgotten faith and the 
eve g laden with roses entered silently into the 
blue-green boudoir where Dorothea chose often 
est to sit At first she walked into every room, 

p teen months of her marred 





airying on her thoughts as if they were 

















a speech to be heard by her husband. Then she 
lingered in the library, and could not be at rest 
till she had carefully ranged all the note-books 
as she imagined that he would wish to see them, 
in orderly sequence. The pity which had been 
the restraining compelling motive in her life with 
him still clung about his image, even while she 
remonstrated with him in indignant thought and 
told him that he was unjust, One little act of 
hers may perhaps be smiled at as superstitious. 
The Synoptical Tabulation, for the use of Mrs. 

Casaubon, she carefully inclosed and sealed, 
writing within the envelope, ‘‘ J could not use it. 
Do you not see now that I could not suimit my 
soul to yours by working hopelessly at what I 
have no belief in ?— Dorothea.” ‘Then she de- 
posited the paper in her own desk. 

That silent colloquy wa: perhaps only the more 
earnest because underneath and through it all 
there was always the deep longing which had 
really determined her to come to Lowick. The 
longing was to see Will Ladislaw. She did not 
know any good that could come of their meet- 
ing: she was helpless; her hands had been tied 
from making up to him for any unfairness in his 
lot. But her soul thirsted to see iim. How could 
it be otherwise? If a princess in the days of en 
chantment had seen a four-footed creature from 
among those which live in herds come to her 
once and again with a human gaze which rested 
upon her with choice and beseeching, what would 
she think of in her journeying, what would she 
look for when the herds passed her? Surely for 
the gaze which had found her, and which she 
would know again. Life would be no better than 
candle-light tinsel and daylight rubbish if our 
spirits were not touched by what has been, to 
issues of longing and constancy. It was true 
that Dorothea wanted to know the Farebrothers 
better, and especially to talk to the new rector, 
but also true that, remembering what Lydgate 
had told her about Wil! Ladislaw and little Miss 
Noble, she counted on Will’s coming, to Lowick 
to see the Farebrother family. The very first 
Sunday, before she entered the church, she saw 
him as she had seen him the last- time she was 
there, alone in the clergyman’s pew; but when 
she entered his figure was gone. 

In the week-days when she went to see the 
ladies at the Rectory, she listened in vain for 
some word that they might let fall about Will ; 
but it seemed to her that Mrs. Farebrother 
talked of every one else in the neighborhood 
and out of it. 

** Probably some of Mr. Farebrother’s Middle- 
march hearers may follow him to Lowick some- 
times. Do you not think so?” said Dorothea, 
rather despising herself for having a secret mo- 
tive in asking the question. 

‘* If they are wise, they will, Mrs. Casaubon,” 
said the old lady. ‘‘I see that you set a right 
value on my son’s preaching. His grandfather 
on my side was an excellent clergyman, but his 
father was in the law ry and hon- 
est nevertheless, which is a reason for our never 
being rich, They say Fortune is a woman and 
capricious. But sometimes she is a good woman, 
and gives to those who merit, which has been 
the case with you, Mrs. Casaubon, who have 
given a living to my son.” 

Mrs. Farebrother recurred to her knitting with 
a dignified satisfaction in her neat little effort at 
oratory, but this was not what Dorothea wanted 
to hear. Poor thing! she did not even know 
whether Will Ladislaw was still at Middlemarch, 
and there was no one whom she dared to ask, 
unless it were Lydgate. But just now she could 
not see Lydgate without sending for him or go- 
ing to seek him. Perhaps Will Ladislaw, hav- 
ing heard of that strange ban against him left by 
Mr. Casaubon, had felt it better that he and she 
should not meet again, and perhaps she was wrong 
to wish for a meeting that others might find many 
good reasons against. Still, ‘‘ I do wish it” came 
at the end of those wise reflections as naturally 
as a sob after holding the breath. And the 
meeting did happen, but in a formal way quite 
unexpected by her. 

One morning, abont eleven, Dorothea was seat- 
ed in her boudoir with a map of the land attached 
to the manor and other papers before her, which 
were to help her in making an exact statement 
for herself of her income and affairs. She had 
not yet applied herself to her work, but was seat- 
ed with her hands folded on her lap, looking out 
along the avenue of limes to the distant fields. 
Every leaf was at rest in the sunshine, the famil- 
iar scene was changeless, and seemed to repre- 
sent the prospect of her life, full of motiveless 
ease—motiveless, if her own energy could not 
seek out reasons for ardent action. The widow's 
cap of those times made an oval frame for the 
face, and had a crown standing up; the dress 
was an experiment in the utmost laying on of 
crape ; but this heavy solemnity of clothing made 
her face look all the younger, with its recovered 
bloom, and the sweet, inquiring candor of her 
eves. 

” Her reverie was broken by Tantripp, who came 
to say that Mr. Ladislaw was below, and begged 
permission to see madam if it were not too 
early. 

**T will see him,” said Dorothea, rising im- 
mediately. ‘‘ Let him be shown into the draw 
ing-room.”’ 

The drawing-room was the most neutral room 
in the house to her—the one least associated 
with the trials of her married life: the damask 
matched the wood-work, which was all white and 
gold; there were two tall mirrors, and tables 
with nothing on them—in brief, it was a room 
where you had no reason for sitting in one place 
rather than in another. It was below the bou- 
doir, and had also a bow-window looking out on 
the avenue. But when Pratt showed Will Lad- 
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islaw into it the window was open; and a winged 
visitor, buzzing in and out now and then with- 
out minding the furniture, made the room look | 
less formal and uninhabited | 
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Glad to see you here again, Sir,” said Pratt, 
lingering to adjust a blind. 

‘**T am only come to say good-by, Pratt,” said 
Will, who wished even the butler to know that 
he was too proud to hang about Mrs. Casaubon, 
now she was a rich widow. 

** Very sorry to hear it, Sir,” said Pratt, retir 
ing. Of course, as a servant who was to be told 
nothing, he knew the fact of which Ladislaw was 
still iguorant, and had drawn his inferences ; in 
deed, had not differed from his betrothed Tan- 
tripp when she said, ‘‘ Your master was as jeal- 
ous as a fiend—and no reason. Madam would 
look higher than Mr. Ladislaw, else I don’t know 
her. Mrs, Cadwallader’s maid says there’s a lord 
coming who is to marry her, when the mourning’s 
over, 

There were not many moments for Will to 
walk about with his hat in his hand before 
Dorothea eutered. The meeting was very dif 
ferent from that first meeting in Rome when 
Will had been embarrassed and Dorothea calm. 
This time he felt miserable but determined, while 
she was in a state of agitation which could not 
be hidden. Just outside the door she had felt 
that this longed-for meeting was after all too 
difficult, and when she saw Will advancing to 
ward her, the deep blush which was rare in her 
came with painful suddenness. Neither of them 
knew how it was, but neither of them spoke. 
She gave her hand for a moment, and then they 
went to sit down near the window, she on one 
settee and he on another opposite. Will was pe- 
culiarly uneasy: it seemed to him not like Dor- 
othea that the mere fact of her being a widow 
should cause such a change in her manner of 
receiving him; and he knew of no other condi- 
tion which could have affected their previous re- 
lation to each other—except that, as his imagi 
nation at once told him, her friends might have 
been poisoning her mind with their suspicions of 
him. 

‘*f hope I have not presumed too much in 
calling,” said Will; ‘‘I could not bear to leave 
the neighborhood and begin a new life without 
seeing you to say good-by.” 

‘**Presumed? Surely not. I should have 
thought it unkind of you not to wish to see 
me,” said Dorothea, her habit of speaking with 
perfect genuineness asserting itself through all 
her uncertainty and agitation. ‘‘Are you go 
ing away immediately ?” 

‘** Very soon, I think. Tintend to go to town 
and eat my dinners as a barrister, since, they 
say, that is the preparation for all public busi- 
ness. ‘There will be a great deal of political 
work to be done by-and-by, and I mean to try 
and do some of it. Other men have managed 
to win an honorable position for themselves with- 
out family or money.” 

** And that will make it all the more honor- 
able,” suid Dorothea, ardently. ** Besides, you 
have so many talents. I have heard from my 
uncle how wel! you speak in public, so that every 
one is sorry when you leave off, and how clearly 
you can explain things. And you care that jus- 
tice should be done to everyone. Iam so glad 
When we were in Rome I thought you only cared 
for poetry and art, and the things that adorn life 
for us who are well off. But now I know you 
think about the rest of the world.” 

While she was speaking Dorothea had lost her 
personal embarrassment, and had become like her 
former self. She looked at Will with a direct 
glance, full of delighted confidence. 

‘**You approve of my going away for years, 
then, and never coming here again till I have 
made myself of some mark in the world?” said 
Will, trying hard to reconcile the utmost pride 
with the utmost effort to get an expression of 
strong feeling from Dorothea. 

She was not aware how long it was before she 
answered. She had turned her head, and was 
looking out of the window on the rose-bushes, 
which seemed to have in them the summers of 
all the years when Will would be away. ‘This 
was not judicious behavior. But Dorothea never 
thought of studying her manners: she thought 
only of bowing to a sad necessity which di- 
vided her from Will. Those first words of his 
about his intentions had seemed to make every 
thing clear to her: he knew, she supposed, all 
about Mr. Casaubon’s final conduct in relation 
to him, and it had come to him with the same 
sort of shock as to herself. He had never felt 
more than friendship for her—had never had 
any thing in his mind to justify what she felt 
to be her husband's outrage on the feelings of 
both: and that friendship he still felt. Some- 
thing which may be called an inward silent sob 
had gone on in Dorothea before she said, with 
& pure voice, just trembling in the last words as 
if only from its liquid flexibility, 

** Yes, it must be right for you to do as you 
say. I shall be very happy when I hear that 
you have made your value felt. But you must 
have patience. It will perhaps be a long while.” 

Will never quite knew how it was that he 
saved himself from falling down at her feet 
when the *‘long while” came forth with its gen- 
tle tremor. He used to say that the horrible 
hue and surface of her crape dress was most 
likely the sufficient controlling force. He sat 
still, however, and only said, 

** 1 shall never hear from you. 
forget all about me.” 

**No,” said Dorothea, ‘‘I shall never forget 
you. I have never forgotten any one whom I 
once knew. My life has never been crowded, 
and seems not likely to be so. And I have a 
great deal of space for memory at Lowick, 
haven't 1?” She smiled. 

**Good God!” Will burst out, passionately, 
rising, with his hat still in his hand, and walking 
away to a marble table, where he suddenly turn- 
ed and leaned his back against it. ‘The blood 
had mounted to his face and neck, and he looked 
almost angry. It had seemed to him as if they 
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in each other's presence, while their hearts were 
conscious and their eyes were yearning. But 
there was no help for it. It should never be 
true of him that in this meeting to which he had 
come with bitter resolution he had ended by a 
confession which might be interpreted into ask 
ing for her fortune. Moreover, it was actually 
true that he was fearful of the effect which such 
confessions might have on Dorothea herself. 

She looked at him from that distance in some 
trouble, imagining that there might have been 
an offense in her words. But all the while 
there was a current of thought in her about his 
probable want of money, and the impossibility 
of her helping him. If her uncle had been at 
home, something might have been done through 
him! It was this preoccupation with the hard 
ship of Will's wanting money, while she had 
what ought to have been his share, which led her 
to say, seeing that he remained silent and looked 
away from her, 

‘**I wonder whether you would like to have 
that miniature which hangs up stairs—I mean 
that beautiful miniature of your grandmother 
I think it is not right for me to keep it, if you 
would wish to have it. It is wonderfully like 
you. 





fou are very good,” said Will, irritably. 
**No; I don't mind about it. It is not very 
consoling to have one’s own likeness. It would 
be more consoling if others wanted to have it 

**I thought you would like to cherish her 
memory — I thought” — Dorothea broke off an 
instant, her imagination suddenly warning her 
away from Aunt Julia’s history—‘** you would 
surely like to have the miniature as a family 
memorial.”’ ; 

** Why should I have that, when I have noth- 
ing else? A man with only a portmanteau for 
his stowage must keep his memorials in his 
head.” 

Will spoke at random: he was merely vent- 
ing his petulance ; it was a little too exasperating 
to have his grandmother's portrait offered him at 
that moment. But to Dorothea’s feeling his words 
had a peculiar sting. She rose and said, with a 
touch of indignation as well as hauteur, 

*You are much the happier of us two, Mr. 
Ladislaw, to have nothing.” 

Will was startled. Whatever the words might 
be, the tone seemed like a dismissal; and quit- 
ting his leaning posture, he walked a little way 
toward her. Their eyes met, but with a strange 
questioning gravity. Something was keeping 
their minds aloof, and each was left to conject- 
ure what was in the other. Will had really nev- 
er thought of himself as having a claim of in- 
heritance on the property which was held by 
Dorothea, and would have required a narrative 
to make him understand her present feeling. 

**T never felt it a misfortune to have nothing 
till now,” he said. ‘* But poverty may be as bad 
as leprosy, if it divides us from what we most 
care for.” 

The words cut Dorothea to the heart, and 
made her relent. She answered in a tone of sad 
fellowship : 

** Sorrow comes in so many ways. Two years 
ago I had no notion of that—I mean of the un- 
expected way in which trouble comes, and ties 
our hands, and makes us silent when we long 
to speak. I used to despise women a little for 
not shaping their lives more, and doing better 
things. I was very fond of doing as I liked, but 
I have almost given it up,” she ended, smiling 
playfully. 

**T have not.given up doing as I like, but I 
can very seldom do it,” said Will. He was 
standing two yards from her with his mind full 
of contradictory desires and resolves—desiring 
some unmistakable proof that she loved him, and 
yet dreading the position into which such a proof 
might bring him **The thing one most longs 
for may be surrounded with conditions that would 
be intolerable.” 

At this moment Pratt entered and said, ‘‘ Sir 
James Chettam is in the library, madam.” 

** Ask Sir James to come in here,” said Doro- 
thea, immediately. It was as if the same elec- 
tric shock had -passed through her and Will. 
Each of them felt proudly resistant, and neither 
looked at the other, while they awaited Sir 
James's entrance. 

After shaking hands with Dorothea, he bowed 
as slightly as possible to Ladislaw, who repaid 
the slightness exactly, and then going toward 
Dorothea, said, 

“*T must say good-by, Mrs. Casaubon; and 
probably for a long while.” 

Dorothea put out her hand and said her good- 
by cordially. The sense that Sir James was 
depreciating Will, and behaving rudely to him, 
roused her resolution and dignity: there was no 
touch of confusion in her manner. And when 
Will had left the room, she looked with such 
calm self-possession at Sir James, saying, ‘‘ How 
is Celia?’ that he was obliged to behave as if 
nothing had annoyed him. And what would 
be the use of behaving otherwise? Indeed, Sir 
James shrank with so much dislike from the 
association, even in thought, of Dorothea with 
Ladislaw as her possible lover that he would 
himself have wished to avoid an outward show 
of displeasure which would have recognized the 
disagreeable possibility. If any one had asked 
him why he shrank in that way, I am not sure 
that he would at first have said any thing fuller 
or more precise than ‘‘ that Ladislaw!” though 
on reflection he might have urged that Mr. 
Casanbon’s codicil, barring Dorothea’s marriage 
with Will, except under a penalty, was enongh 
to cast unfitness over any relation at all between 
them. His aversion was all the stronger because 
he felt himself unable to interfere. 

But Sir James was a power in a way un- 
guessed by himself. Entering at that moment, 
he was an incorporation of the strongest reasons 
through which Will's pride became a repellent 


were like two creatures slowly turning to marble | force, keeping him asunder from Dorothea. 





———— 





CHAPTER LY. 
= Hath she her faults? i would you had them too 

They are the fruity must of soundest wine ; 

Or say, they are regenerating fire 

Such as hath tarned the dense black element 

Into a crystal pathway for the sun.” 

Ir youth is the season of hope, it is often so 
only in the sense that our elders are hopeful 
about us; for no age is so apt as youth to think 
its emotions, partings, and resolves are the last 
of their kind. Each crisis seems final, simply 
because it is new. We are told that the oldest 
inhabitants in Peru do not cease to be agitated 
by the earthquakes, but they probably see he 
yond each shock, and reflect that there 


are 

plenty more to come, 
To Dorothea, still in that time of youth when 
the eyes with their long full lashes look o1 ft- 


er their rain of tears unsoiled and unwearied as 
a freshly opened passion-flower, that morning's 
parting with Will Ladislaw seemed to be the 
close of their personal relations. He was going 
away into the distance of unknown years, and 
if ever he came back he would be another man 
The actual state of his mind—his proud resolve 
to give the lie beforehand to ay suspicion that 
he would play the needy adventurer seeking a 
rich woman—lay quite out of her imagination 
and she had interpreted all his behavior easily 
enough by her supposition that Mr. Casaubon’s 
codicil seemed to him, as it did to her, a gross 
and cruel interdict on anv active friendship be- 
tween them. ‘Their young delight in speaking 
to each other, and saying what no one else would 
care to hear, was forever ended, and become a 
treasure of the past. For this very reason she 
dwelt on it without inward check. ‘That unique 
happiness too was dead, and in its shadowed 
silent chamber she might vent the passionate 
grief which she herself wondered at. For the 
first time she took down the miniature from the 
wall and kept it before her, liking to blend the 
woman who had been too hardly judged with 
the grandson whom her own heart and judg- 
ment defended. Can any one who has rejoiced 
in woman’s tenderness think it a reproach to her 
that she took the little oval picture in her palm 
and made a bed for it there, and leaned her 
cheek upon it, as if that would soothe the creat- 
ures who had suffered unjust condemnation ? 
She did not know then that it was Love who 
had come to her briefly, as in a dream before 
awaking, with the hues of morning in his wings, 
and Love to whom she was sobbing her farewell 
as his image was banished by the insistent day. 
She only felt that there was something irrevoca- 
bly amiss and lost in her lot, and her thoughts 
about the future were the more readily shapen 
into resolve. Ardent souls, ready to construct 
their coming lives, are apt to commit themselves 
to the fulfillment of their own visions. 

One day that she went to Freshitt to fulfill her 
promise of staying all night and seeing baby 
washed, Mrs. Cadwallader came to dine, the 
Rector being gone on a fishing excursion. It 
was a warm evening, and even in the delightful 
drawing-room, where the fine old turf sloped 
from the open window toward a lilied pool and 
well-planted mounds, the heat was enough to 
make Celia in her white musiin and light curls 
reflect with pity on what Dodo must feel in her 
black dress and close cap. But this was not un- 
til some episodes with baby were over, and had 
left her mind at leisure. She had seated herself 
and taken up a fan for some time before she 
said, in her quiet guttural, 

** Dear Dodo, do throw off that cap. 
sure your dress must make you feel ill.” 

**T am so used to the cap—it has become a 
sort of shell,” said Dorothea, smiling. ‘I feel 
rather bare and exposed when it is off.” 

**I must see you without it; it makes us all 
warm,” said Celia, throwing down her fan and 
going to Dorothea. It was a pretty picture to see 
this little lady in white muslin unfastening the 
widow's cap from her more majestic sister, and 
tossing it on toachair. Just as the coils and 
braids of dark brown hair had been set free Sir 
James entered the room. He looked at the re- 
leased head, and said, *‘ Ah!” in a tone of satis- 
faction. 

“It was I who did it, James,” said Celia. 
“Dodo need not make such a slavery of her 


I am 


| mourning; she need uot wear that cap any more 








among her friends.” 

‘*My dear Celia,” said Lady Chettam, ‘‘a 
widow must wear her mourning at least a year.” 

**Not if she marries again before the end of 
it,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, who had some pleas- 
ure in startling her good friend the dowager. 
Sir James was annoyed, and leaned forward to 
play with Celia’s Maltese dog. 

** That is very rare, I hope,” said Lady Chet- 
tam, in a tone intended to guard against such 
events. ‘*No friend of ours ever committed 
herself in that way except Mrs. Beevor, and 
it was very painful to Lord Grinsell when she 
did so. Her first husband was objectionable, 
which made it the greater wonder. And severe- 
ly she was punished for it. They said Captain 
Beevor dragged her about by the hair, and held 
up loaded pistols at her.” 

** Oh, if she took the wrong man!” said Mrs. 
Cadwallader, who was in a decidedly wicked 
mood. ‘* Marriage is always bad then, first or 
second. Priority is a poor recommendation in a 
husband if he has got no other. I would rather 
have a good second husband than an indifferent 
first.” 

‘* My dear, your clever tongue runs away with 
you,” said Lady Chettam. ‘‘I am sure you 
would be the last woman to marry again prema- 
turely, if our dear Rector were taken away.” 

**Oh, I make no vows; it might be a neces- 
sary economy. It is lawful to marry again, I 
suppose, else we might as well be Hindoos in- 
stead of Christians. Of course if a woman ac- 
cepts the wrong man, she must take the conse- 
queuces, and one who does it twice over deserves 
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All those good Americans who desire to see the 
magnificent pictures of the West before y die and 
go to Paris, will find in Mr. Nordhoff a guide at once 
entertaining and considerate. It 1 I 
the enthusiasm of an Eastern observe 
generous soil, should lead to an imea 
tion of the agricultural forces of Calil 
writer, wit! his almost in ed e fa . 
very Gradg ‘ind the matter of figures 
Gradgrind to the emicrat who need 
thing of the ne len bef hat w 
their hopeful steps. The fi tofth 
to the instruction of travel » det 
ways, and places, and ¢ ‘ rt 
the trip across the Continent, with its p 
ite unexpected little Juxuries, reads like 
much as an Aratian Nights’ tale wherein the happy 
possessor of the lamp, or the ring, or purse sun 
mons any number of obligin and comfort-bearing 
genii at will.—/N. Y. Tribune 

Nordhoff has given us not merely an interesting 

book of travels, but a prac 1 grid e route 
and through the country itself. ** * It presents both 
the romantic and the practical sic ilifornia, and 
will be read with equal interest by the pleasure-tou 
st and the man who ie looking toward at count 
as a place of residence Vv. ¥. st 

This book stands, as few books do, one « 








tests for general in rat Open it where mu will, 
and you find yourse at once attracted both by the 
subject and the atyle Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 


use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pe We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
about that beautiful State, put in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 


one of the pleasantest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff's “ California.” —-V. ¥. Timea 
This book is handsomely illustrated. It is full o 


solid information, imparted in a graceful, easy, 
picturesque atvle Vv. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

The information imparted is just what is wanted 
whether by the tourist or the intending emigrant 


health seeker or the land seeke It descends to par 





ticulars, gives distances, prices—all needful facts. And 
still it is not a dry book, thorny with statistics and 
platitudinous with tabulated knowledge. It is thor 
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this volume is the ease and felicity of the style rhe 
author seems to be indulging simply in a quiet, cenia 
talk with the reader, but the lisplayed 
in his apparent negligence. yne of facta 
outvalue all the usnal declamations about them. He 
escapes the predominant ¢ ulifornia rhetorical sin, the 
in of eloquence. Good sense is his special characte 
istic ton Daily Globe 
It is one of the most entertaining book 
we have seen, and at the same time mveys a great 


deal of practical informatior Boston Journal 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 








told to my Child $v the Author of ** John 

Halifax, Gentlemar Illustrated l6mo, 

Cloth, 90 cents. 

© * © Mre. Craik'’s delichtful “‘Adventures of a 
Brownie.” * * * Old folks may enjoy her book as much 
as young ones, and no one can be sorry that she turns 
aside sometimes from novel-writing to the writing of 
tales for children.— Examiner, London. 

Is a delightful little book for children. It is very 
prettily illustrated by engravings, and the text is so 
pleasantly conceived that the belief in Brownies and 
fairy folk, which it might be suppose ulculated to 


tle reader.—N. Y 


confirm, will bring no harm to any litt 
Evening Post 

It tells in simplest and easiest 
glish how this household fairy, } 
cellar ander the biggest piece of coal, played pranks 
with the naughty people and frolicked with the chi 
dren and was altogether a most companionable and 
amusing little chap.—V. ¥. Evening Ma 

A charming story for young folks. The pranks of 
the “Brownie,” who lived in the cellar, aol the hel 
he rendered the children in keeping them good 
tured and unselfish, are described in an interesting 
way, and with the hearty, healthy love which pervades 
a!) of this author's books.— Boston Traveller. 

The illustrations are numerous and charming 
N. ¥. World. 

Mrs. Craik has the rare knack of being able to in 
terest children with stories that are not childish. She 
steals into their hearts on all-fours, and writes just as 
a child might write, if a child had only her wisdom 
and wit.—American Atheneum, N.¥ 
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THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, 
The Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife 
of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The story of her experience of the intrigues of Ma- 
hometan society, kaleidoscoped as it is with ins 
views of Mosiem government and artless representa- 
tions of the spirit of Oriental life, holds the reader en- 
thralled from the beginning to the end. Its style has 
the directness and simplicity of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and one can hardly believe, as he runs through its re- 
citals of selfish duplicity and cruelty, and its naive ad- 
missions of the most outrageous corruption in official 
life—even that of herself and her husband—that he is 
reading a true account of a state of society now exist- 
ing, and of the habitual modes and motives of an en- 
tire people of our own day. Certain it is that a rapid 
perusal of these pages has given us a more perfect 
conception of Oriental life and government than we 
have derived from any other source. —Christian Union, 

There is not a dull page in the whole book, which is 
written with an air of the most perfect frankness, and 
in a style of great simplicity and picturesqueness.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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THE REVISION OF THI 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D 


In Press.) 


ENGLISH VER 


Crown &vo, loth 


ON A FRESH REVISIGN OF THE 
ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By 
J. B. Laeutrroot, D.D., Canon of St 


Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
rHE NEW TESTAMENT in Connec 
tion with 
its Revision. By RicHarp CHENEVIX 
Trencua, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 


some Recent Proposals for 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVIS 
ION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT By 


C. J. Exurcorr, D.D., Bishop of Glou 
cester and Bristol 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the 





Rev. T. De Witrr Tatmaar, delivered in the 
trooklyn Tabernacle. First Series 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

SECOND SERIES in Press 
Mr. Talmage's discourses lay hold of my inmost 


soul.—Mr. Srvreron, of London 

Mr. Talmage does wide and great good by the force 
with which he preaches common-sense to the multi 
tudes whe throng his huge Tabernacle. The qualities 
which give his sermons hold upon the people have 
the same infinence in his books Evening Mail, N. Y. 

Mr. Talmage is a pulpit phenomenon. His con 
ceptions of men and things are so vivid that he can 
not be said to possess them: they possess bim He 
is dramatic, onl can not describe without acting. He 
has a clear, incisive mind, a broad and genial humor, 
a high and exacting conscientiousness, kindly sympa 
thy, a vivid imagination, and vehement passion. He 
is in dead earnest, and every blow tells NV. ¥. Inde 
pendent. 

Mr. Talmage has great powers of description, and 
his pictures are graphic and startling.—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia 

Mr. Talmage is a wonderful man—intensely earn 
est, brilliant as a meteor, practical beyond moat 
preachers, sometimes extravagant, always pleading 
for Christ and grasping for souls Old School Prea 
byterian, St. Louis. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By 
James Paywy, Author of 


*Carlvyon's Year,’ 
**Cecil’s Tryst,” “‘ A Beggar on Horseback,” 
* Bred the Bone.” ** F Dead,” &c 
8vo, Paper, 50 cent 


in mind 


Those who are famil » writings of thie 
anthor will, we fancy, agree with us that it is rather 
difficult to give any adequate notion of the contents 
in the sort of aketch and comment combined which is 
known ‘review,” the reason being 
that so great is the euetainment of his tales, so com 
pletely does ontain something of 
or i whatever to 
keep them going, that it is hardly possible to deal 
with them in mere ontline Morning Post, London 
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SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial ( For the Sunday-School and 

By Parure Pariries, Author 

of ** Singing Pilgrim,” “‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c 

Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 


‘ity. 


Family Circle. 


4to, 50 cents. 





This new Sunday-sct 
on 





»0l Song-book is constructed 
The Pilgrim's Progress of Bun 
yan is made the text, and wholly illustrated in song 
On the left-hand side of every leaf an extract is given 
from Bunyan, with pictorial illustration, and a melo- 
dy by that sweet singer, Philip Phillips, matched to 
appropriate words: so that we may now sing as well 
as read the Pilgrim's Progress. We have tried many 
of these new airs, and found them full of melody, and 
well suited for Sunday-school singing Episcopal 
Register, Philadelphia. 


A new principle. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel 
By Epmonp Yates, Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” 
** Wrecked in Port,” Rod 


‘Land at Last,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


** Kissing the 


LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
By Gatt Hamiitox, Author of ‘* Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 


Vivacious, easy, and natural, it is so strongly 
istic that it will be hard to persuade the little folks 
that it is not every word true. The family of “little 
folks" whose doings it chronicles are of the happy, 
healthy order; and their bright, good-humored ways 
will commend themselves alike to the good sense of 
parents and the attention of children. — Boston Journal 

Is bright, full of spirit, and every way one of the 
raciest of juveniles from one who knows real childrer 
—Kvening Tranacript, Boston. 

A very fresh, bright, and sensible book. Itis intend 
ed for children, and is one of the most sensible and nat 
vral books of ite kind that has appeared for manya long 
day. There is nothing mandlin or affected in it from be- 
ginning to end, and some of the characters are draw: 
in a brilliant and masterly manner. The little men and 
women in her book are the most entertaining creatures 
imaginable, and, what is more, they are real flesh and 
blood. Gail Hamilton has written nothing more pure 
ly artistic than this little work.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

What may be called the everyday life of children, 
what they see and hear, what they do, where they go, 
their companions and their whims are painted for us 
in ‘* Little Folk Life."—N. Y. World. 
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GIRL’S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. 
By F. W. Rostnsox, Author of ‘‘ Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,”’ ‘‘No Man's 
Friend,” ‘‘ Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Poor Human- 
ity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Mr. Robinson is a good story-teller, and some of his 
tales are very well done. “A Girl's Romance” is in- 
teresting, and the incidents are pointedly put and 
graphically narrated. “Jenny Merton” is a charm- 
ing sketch.—Saturday Review, London. 

There novelettes give proof of the fullness and va- 
riety of the powers of the author, and are creditable 
to his imagination and constructive skill.—Morn‘ng 
Post, London. 
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SWINTON'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
Progressive Grammar of the English Tongue, 
based on the Results of Modern Philology. 
ty Prof. Wu. Swinton, A.M. 
pages, Half Roan, 75 cents, 


12mo, 220 


From Tuomas Hunter, President of the Normal College 
of the City of New York. 

In my opinion, it ia by far the best and most thor 
ough work of the kind I have ever seen Prof. Swin 
ton has taken, to a certain extent, a new departure 
While retaining all that is useful and lesteal of the 
older grammarians, he has eliminated every thing that 


does not properly belong to English Grammar. O 
thography and Prosody are stricken out He gives 
special attention to construction, to composition, and 


to the correction of false syntax 
rules are as direct as musket balls—they go straight 
to the mark His knowledge of the old Saxon has 
given him peculiar power in explaining mary of the 
errors commonly taught by other grammarians. His 
style is simple, clear, and forcible, It would be very 
dificult to find an unnecessary word 

I am certain that this work of Prof. Swinton's will 
very quickly supersede all the other grammars now 
in use; for it meets a want long felt = experienced 
teachers, who had almost despaired of ever seeing an 
English Grammar that would do what it professed to 
do—teach scholars to speak and write their own lar 
guage 


MIDDLEMARCH 


His definitions and 


A Novel By Grorck 
Extor, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” *‘ The Mill 
on the Floss,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, #1 75 
per vol (Vol. II. Nearly Ready. ) 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. The Poetical Works 
of Alfred Tennyson. Complete in One Vol 
ume, including his latest poem, ‘‘ Gareth and 
Lynette.” Handsomely Illustrated. 8vyo, 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


GLADSTONE’S LIFE OF FARADAY. 
Michael Faraday By J. H. Guiapstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


Although Prof. Faraday's distinguished career has 
received many appropriate tributes at the hands of De 
la Rive, Tyndall, Dr Ben e Jones, and other admirers 
of his genius and character, the present biography is 
by no means a superfluous work, and will be gratefully 
welcomed as a lucid record of one of the ablest and 
most interesting self. taught men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is founded mainly on the personal reminis- 
cences of the writer, but is enriched with materials 
that had been previously collected, and with informa- 
tion derived from documents hitherto anpublished 
Mr. Gladstone is master of an easy and graceful nar 
rative style. His memoir is written with warm per 
sonal feeling, no lesa than with a just appreciation of 
the position of Faraday as aman of science. It is in- 
pened for popes reading, and aims to do justice to 
the admirable personal qualities of the anbject, which 
are quite as remarkable as his philosophical discover 
ies V. Y. Tribune 

Faraday, in the unstained purity of hie life as in the 
marvelous fertility of his intellect, honored human na 
ture. Those who can not appreciate the worth of his 
many discoveries can realize the beanty and benefi 
cence of his character.—Boaton Daily Globe. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel 
By Antuony Troviorr, Author of ‘* Doctor 
Thorne,” ‘‘Can You Forgive Her?” ‘* The 
Small House at Allington,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 


#1 25; Cloth, Sl 75. 
Mr. Trollope draws characters with force and sharp 
neas of outline, and his « pictures are natural and 






strong Vv. V. Ce 
It is the most entert 


dvertiaer. 
1ining of all the many novels 


mimercial 


for which we are indebted to Mr. Trollope—the inter 
est of the story being kept up to the very close Bos 
ton Traveller. 





Anthony Trollope’s last novel, "he Eustace Dia 
monds,” may be ranked with his best. Indeed, there 
is more vigor, more life in the novel than in any other 
which the author has recently written.—Boston Daily 
Globe 

Is written with all the delicate truth and quiet mas- 
tership for which Mr. Trollope is justly in high re 
yuite It is an English society novel, the heroine 
mod asmart, shrewd woman, who, having ‘‘ caught” 
2 lord and become his widow, develops a close, grasp- 
ing disposition, whose unloveliness an ignorance of 
the rights of property and an incapacity to appreciate 
relative values tend greatly to augment. Whe plot 
hinges upon the ownership of the Eustace family dia- 
monds, which the heroine refuses to give up, opposing 
pretended indignation and prevarication to civil re 
quests ; lies, frand, and perjury to process of law. She 
lacks moral sense, and seems acarcely to think she is 
doing wrong—a phase of character which in real life 
is the key to many a puzzling career, but which has 
until now received little attention at the hands of the 
fictional analyst. She is almost heartless, but has a 
sortof sentimental longing for a master which she half 
knows is not real. There are many other characters 
sketched with clear lines, among them several suc- 
cessive suitors to the widow's hand, and minor issues 
add to the interest. The story is attractive through- 
out, notwithstanding its length.—N. Y. Evening Mail 





ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Science for the Young. 


4 vols.. 
Heat. — Light. — Water and 
Force (./ust Ready.) 





sy Jacon Apporr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Land. — 


Illustrated. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in . 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. bv EK. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
Cloth, $3 00 


connec 


Crown 8&vo, 





BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps 


and Illustrations. 
now ready : 


The following volumes are 
Crospels, 2 vols.: Acts, 1 
Romans, | vol.; First Corinthians, 1 vel. : 
Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol 
12mo,Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


vol. : 








m receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps, or it may be obtained gratuitously on application to the Publishers personally 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS, 1} l- 
egant and Cheap With Original Character 
istic Illustrations by American and British 
Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST 
by J. Mahoney 
Cloth, $1 00 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


lustrations by J. Barnard. 


With 28 Illustrations 
5vo, Paper, 50 cents 
; 


With 59 Tl. 
8vo, Paper, 


#1 00; Cloth, $1 50 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
54 Illustrations by Thomas Worth 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25 

DAVID COPPERFIELD With Por 
trait of Author and 61 Illustrations by 


J. Barnard. 


$1 50. 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; ¢ loth, 


DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustra- 
tions by W. L. Sheppard 8vo, Paper, 
#1 00; Cloth, $1 50 (Just Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSI In Preparation. ) 


We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press work, illustrations, and price (for it 
18 really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary 
of Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Ma- 
jor-General W. B. Hazen, U. S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Among the swarm of ephemera! productions called 
forth by the late Franco-Prussian War, the present vol- 
ume is distinguished by contrast rather than by re- 
semblance, affording a rich store of exact and novel 
information —— in a singularly vigorous and at- 
tractive style. General Hazen enjoyed peculiar advant- 
ages for the preparation of his work, having had the 
freedom of the German lines, and familiar access to the 
society of the leading German commanders, by which 
he was enabled to profit in the highest degree from 
hie own military oluastion and experience. * * * 
addition to the exhaustive and lucid detaila of the or- 
ganization of the Prussian army, and the informing 
notices of that of France, and a comparative estimate 
of each system with that of the United States, the vol- 
nme contains one of the most complete accounts now 
in print of the French and German military and civil 
achoola, in connection with the organization of the 
armies, affording a great amount of valuable and in- 
teresting information on the subject of education in 
each country. General Hazen has made remarkably 
thorongh work in the execution of his book. He 
writes more like a soldier than a scholar, which is to 
his praise. He certainly evinces no lack of sound lit- 
erary culture, but he expresses himself with a prompt- 
itude and euccinctness—going etraight to the point 
without circumlocution—that is partly due, no doubt, 
to his military training. It is sometimes almost as 
difficult to master the construction of a paragraph as 
it is to silence a battery, and in this case the anthor 
shows himeelf no lese efficient with the pen than he 
has heretofore proved to be with the sword.—J. ¥. 
Tribune 

General Hazen has made an addition—both popniar 
and ecientific—to the literature of the Franco-German 
War which will be read with much interest.—London 
Spectator 


THE MAID OF SKER 


A Novel By R. 
D. Buackmore, Author of ** Cradock Now- 
ell ** Lorna Doone,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 


cents, 

It is so full of scenes of interest and power that it 
ll seize and hold the attention of the laziest reader 
Its freshness, originality, and beanty will give the 
most jaded novel-reader a new sensation, and impart 
a new pleasure to persons of taste and culture, who 
enjoy and appreciate suc h masters of fiction as Scott, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. One can say of “The 
Maid of Sker” what Charlotte Bronté said of “ Rar 

thorpe,” by George H. Lewes—“I have read a new 
book; not a reflection of any other book, but a new 
book Boston Transcript. 


RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmos 
phere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 
a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 
ILIske Rect Illustrated 240 
Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Col 
8vo, Cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 
Uniform with **THE EARTH,” by Exr- 
ste Recwivs. 


By vs. with 


ors, 





FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By 
Cuarves Grason, Author of ** For Lack of 
Gold,” ‘*‘ Robin Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


Constant in action, vigorous in tone, and always 
wholesome. When the last page has been read, it will 
be found that the perusal has been wholly pleasura 
bie, and that it has touched the finer emotions of the 
reader. —Scoteman, 

Mr. Gibbon here presents some excellent historic 
studies with some masterly creations of his own. * * * 
Throughout we have the same picturesqne clearness 
and simplicity we have before admired. — British Quar- 
terly Review. 

It is not only an excellent story, but a careful study 
of a very striking historical episode indeed Noneon 
Sormist, London. 

Mr. Gibbon telle us his story, which has to do with 
the Rebellion of 1745, with great spirit. He manages 
his story with skill, does not permit the plot to become 
too perplexing—a reader soon ceases to be interested 
when he ceases to understand—and, in short, keeps us 
in a breathless suspense till the time comes when he 
chooses to relieve us. To sum up, “ For the King” is 
a good story well told.—Spectator, London. 


CURTIUS'S STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. A Grammar of the Greek Language. 
By Dr. Georce Crrtivs, Professor in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated under the 
Revision of the Author. Edited by Witti1aAm 
Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London, and Editor of the Clas- 
sical and Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of 
Colleges and High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, 


$2 00 





